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ow o‘ten have we, in council fage aflembled, lamented the 

choice of this indefatigable writer, in his literary walk ! 
Had he perfevered in the cultivation of polite literature, with 
which, if we recollect, he fet out, he might have acquired honours 
equal to his natural talents. 

Providentially, however, for the public,’ Mr, Young in 
agriculture, as Mr. Burke in politics, has been eminently fer- 
viceable; not altogether through the intrinfic value of his own 
writings, but by provoking and exciting men of more judginent 
though of lefs fplendid imaginations, and thus drawing them 
forth, perhaps reluctantly, into the public fervice. What the 
alchymifts were to chemiftry and true philofophy, Mr. Young 
and Mr. Burke have been to agriculture and politics. 

The work of Mr. Young, now before us, pofiefles, compa- 
ratively with his tours in England, confiderable merit. We 
have here a well-judged feparation of tafte, fentiment, and 
{mall talk, from that which is faid to have been the more imme- 
diate object of his travels. 

It is, however, our duty to apprize thofe whom it may 
concern, that the leading object of our author’s purfuit, as will 
fully. appear, was not agricalture but political ceconomy ; and how 
he could hold out the former in preference to the latter, and 
thus do great injuflice to his work, is to us a matter of fur- 
prize. All the world muft know (if, as Mr. Y. intimates, all the 
world read his books,) that he cannot write fuccefsfully on 
agriculture ; while in political arithmetic he has defervedly gained 
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2 Young’s Travels in Frances 
and his travels in France will add to his 


confiderable credit ; 


earnings. 
‘The volume is divided into two parts of nearly equal magni- 


tude; the firft contains his fournal; the iecond conlifts of 
Chapters, or Effays, on diftin& fubjects. 

in his introduction to the Journal, the author tell us that he 
was rejecting without mercy a varicty of little circumiitances 
relating to himfelf only, and converfations with different ¢ pers 
fons, which he had thrown on paper for the amufement of his 
family and intimate friends, whem one of them, tapping him on 
the fhoulder, reafoned away his rafhnefs. ‘This friend (whe- 
ther male or female, is no matter, ) has our acknowlegements, for 
thus being the means of furnifhing us with the beft, or rather 
we will fay, the moft entertaining, part of the book; and our 
readers, we know, will thank us for a few (pecimens of Mr. 
Y.’s talents for fentimental ‘Journalizing. 

Previoufly, however, it will be right to mention that the 
Journal is the refult of three Journey 5 ;—the firft commencing 
on May the rgth 1787; the author entering irance at Calais, 
and proceeding by way of Paris, direétly fouthward, through 
the heart of the kingdom, (i. e. the Republic) tothe foot of the 
Pyrenees cateereneee penetrating Spain ; (a part of the Journey 
which does not at prefent appear; ) re-entering France at Perpig- 
nan, on the hore of the Mediterranean ; making a circuit to 
Montpellier and Nifmes; returning by way of Beziers, to Nar- 
bonne, Mirepoix, &c. acrofs the fouthern fkirts of France, and 
reaching the weftern coaft at Bayonne ; thence, through the in- 
terior parts of Gafcony and Guyenne to Dourdeaux; by 
Poitiers, Orleans, and Fontainebleau, to Paris; and, after fome 
ftay there, through French Flanders to Dunkirk and Calais. 
Tt will alfo be right farther to premife, that Mr. Young’s ftyle 
of travelling was, farmer-like, on horfeback, without a fervant ; 
and, to Paris, alone. At Paris, he was socsived by his friend 
M. de Lazowfki, at the Hotel de la Rochefoucauld, where alfo 
he found the Duke de Liancourt and his fons, the “pee de la 
Rochefoucauld, and the Count Alexander, whom he * had the 

pleafure of knowing i in Suffolk.” M. de Lazowfki (who, we 
are told, holds a poft in the police of the manufactures, ) and the 
Count de la Rochefoucauld accompany our traveller to the 
watering place of Bagrere de Luchon, in the Pyrenees; ins 
troducing him there to a large circle of rank and fafhion. M. 
de L, appears likewife to have accompanied his friend through 
his Spanifh journey, iocianing him at Perpignan, Afterward, the 
author travelled almoft entirely alone, on an Englifh mare, 
with furtout and faddle-bags! Aukward circumftances of 


courfe occur, and the adventures of Butler’s Hero, or of the 
Knight 
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Youne’s Travels in France. 3 


Knight of La Mancha, are not unfrequently brought to the 
reader’s recollection. On his return to Paris, however, Mr. Y. 
was fumptuoufly lodged by the Duchefs Db’ Eftitiac, mother of the 
Duke de Liancourt, in the Hotel dela Rochefoucauld. 

« Catats, May 1s. The itre:ght that ieparates England, fo 
fortunately for her, trom all the veit of the world, mutt be croffed 
many times before a traveller ceafes to be furprifed at the fudden and 
univerfal change that furrounds him on landing ct Calais. ‘The 
{cene, the people, the language, every object, is new ; and in thofe 
circumilinces in which there is molt refemblance, a difcriminating 
eye finds jittle dificulty in difcovering marks of diftinGion.’— 

‘ May 25. Ac Luzarch, I found that my mare, from illnefs, 
would travel no further; French ttables, which are covered dung- 
hills, and the careleffnefs of garcons a’ ecuries, an execrable fet of 
vermin, had given her cold. 1 therefore left her to fend for from 
Paris, and went thither po; by which experiment | found that 
patling in France is much werle, and even upon the whole, dearer 
than in England. Being in a pott-chaife 1 travelled to Paris, as 
other travellers in poit-chaifes do, that is to fay, knowing little or 
nothing. ‘The Is{t ten miles I was eagerly on the watch for that 
throng of carriages which near London impede the traveller. IL 
watched in vain; for the road, quite to the gates, is, on compari- 
fon, a perfect defert. So many great roads join here, that I fup- 
pofe this mutt be accidental. ‘The entrance has nothing magnificent; 
ill-buile and dirty. ‘To get to the Rue de Varenne Fauxbourg St. 
Germain, I had the whole city to crofs, and pafied it by narrow, 
ugly, and crowded ftreets.’ 


The author’s fenfations and feelings, in fituations that are 
interefting, are fuch as many men experience, but which few 
men can report fo well as Mr. Young. 


‘ Paris, May 26. So fhort a time had I paffed before in 
France, that the fcene is totally new tome. ‘Till we have been 
accuftomed to travelling, we have a propenfity to ftare at and ed- 
mire every thing—and to be on the fearch for novelty, even in cir- 
cumitances in which it is ridiculous to look for it. I have been 
upon the full filly gape to find out things that I had not found he- 
fore, as if a ftreet in Paris could be compofed of any thing but 
houles, or houfes formed of any thing but brick or ftone—or that 
the people in them, not being Englith, would be walking on their 
heacs. I fhall thake off this folly as fait as | can, and bend my 
atiention to mark the characler and difpofition of the nation. Such 
views naturally lead us to catch the little circumftances which 
fometimes exprefs them; not an eaty talk, but iubject to many 
errors.’ — 

*‘VersariLyLes, May 27. Breakfafted with him (D. de Liancourt) 
at his apartments in the palace, which are annexed to his officeof grand 
mailer of the wardrobe, one of the principal in the courtof France,x— 
He:e I found the duke furrounded by a circle of noblemez, among 
whom was the duke de !a Rochefoucauld, well known for his ate 
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4 Young’s Travels in France. 


tention to natural hiftory: I was introduced to him, as he is 
going to Bagnere de Luchon in the Pyrenees, where I am to have 
the honour of being in his party. 

‘ The ceremony of the day was the King’s invefting the Duke 
of Berri, fon of the Count D’Artois, with the cordon bleuw The 
Queen’s band was in the chapel where the ceremony was performed, 
but the mvfical effet was thin and weak. During the fervice, the 
King was feated between his two brothers, and feemed by his car- 
riage and inattention co wifh himfelf a huntung. He would cer- 
tainly have been as we!! employed, as in hearing afterwards from 
his throne a feudal oath of chivalry, I fuppofe, or fome fuch non- 
fenfe, adminiftered to a boy of ten years old. Seeing fo much 
pompous folly I imagined it was the dauphin, and afked a lady of 
fafhion near me; at which fhe laughed in my face, as if I had been 
guilty of the moft egregious idiotifm: not hing could be done in a 
worfe manner ; for the ilifling of her expreffion only marked it the 
more. Il app! tied to Monf. de la Rochefoucauld to learn what grofs 
abfurdity I had been guilty of fo unwittingly ; when forfooth, it 
was becaufe the dauphin, as all the world knows in France, has the 
cordon bleu put around him as foon as he is born. So unpardonable 
was it for a foreigner to be ignorant of fuch an important part of 
French hiftory, as that of giving a babe a blue flobbering bib in- 
flead of a white one !’— 

‘ Limoce, June 6. ‘Thereis here a fociety of agriculture, which 
owes its origin to the fame diftinguifhed patriot, (Turgot,) but in 
that molt uoluckly path of French exertion he was able to do no- 
thing: evils too radically fixed were in tne way of the attempt. 
This fociety does like other locieties s—they meet, converfe, offer 
premiums, and pubdlith nonfenfe. 

We hope that our plain-fpoken countryman does not aim 
this home ftroke at any fuch fociety cn this fide of the water ! 

The following remark we give as we find it: 

‘ Pafs Pyrac, al meet many beggars, which we had not done 
before. All the country, girls and women, are without fhoes or 
fiockings; and the plough-men at their work have neither fabots 
nor feet to their flockings. This isa poverty, that ftrikes at the 
root of national pr ofperity ; a large confumption among the poor 
being of more conie queace than among the rich: the wealch of 
a nation sies in its circulation znd confumption; and the cale of 
poor people abltaining from the ufe of manufactures of leather and 
woo! ought to be cocfidered as an evil of the firft magnitude,’ 

Mr. Young’s ob/ervations on the inns of France are nume- 
rous, and cenerally fevere, fometimes bordering on the abufive. 
The following being general, and written, we may fuppofe, in 
coolnefs, are probably more jul than thofe that are given to us 
reeking with the rage of the moments in which they were 
written; 


‘ Havire now croffed the kingdom, and been in meny French 
inns, 1 fhail in general obferve, tiat they are on an average better 
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jn two refpects, and worfe in all the reft, than thofe in England. 
We have lived better in point of eating and drinking beyond a 

ueftion, than we fhould have done in going from Londoa to the 
Highlands of Scotland, at double the expence, Bat if in ingland 
the belt of every thing is ordered, without any attention to the ex- 
pence, we fhould for double the money have lived beiter than we 
have dose in France; the common cookery of the Fiench gives 
great advantage. It is true they roaft every thing toa chip, if they 
are not cautioned: butthey give fuch a number ard variety of 
difhes, that if you donot like fome, there are others to pleafe your 

alate. The defert at a French ion bas no rival atan Englith one; 
nor are the liqueurs to be defpifed. We fometimes have met with 
bad wine, but upon the whole, far better than fuch port as Eng- 
lifh inns give. Beds are betterin France; in England they are good 
only at good inns; and we have none of that torment, which is fo 
perplexing in England, to have the fheets aired ; for we never trou- 
ble our heads about them, douhtiefs on account of the climate. 
After thefe two points, ailis a blank. You have no parlour to eat 
in; only a room with two, three, or four beds. Apartments badly 
fitted up; the walls white-wafhed ; or paper of different forts in the 
dame room ; or tapeftry fo old, as to be a fit nidus for moths and 
fpiders; and the furniture fuch, that an Lnglifh innkeeper would 
light his fire with it. For atable, you have every where a board 
Jaid on crofs bars, which are fo conveniently contrived, 2s to leave 
room for your legs only at the end.—Odak chairs with rufh bottoms, 
and the back univerfally a direct perpendicular, that defies all idea 
of reft after fatigue. Doors give mufio as well as entrance ; the wind 
whiltles through their chinks ; and hinges grate difcord. Windows 
admit rain as well as light; when fhut they are not eafy to open; 
and when open not eafy to fhut. Mops, brooms, and fcrubbing 
brufhes are not in the catalogue of the neceffaries of a French inn. 
Bells there are none; the fAd/le mult always be bawled for; 
and when fhe appears, is neither neat, well dreffled, nor handfome. 
The kitchen is black with fmoke; the mafler commonly the cook, 
and the lefs you fee of the cooking, the more likely you are to have 
a ftomach to your dinner; but this is not peculiar to France. 
Copper utenfils always in great plenty, but not always well tinned, 
The miftrefs rarely claffes civility or attention to her guefts among 
the requifites of her trade.’ 

We wifhed to have entertained our readers with the paftimes 
of a French watering place, but we cannot fpare room. The 
author’s remarks on the French themfelves as companions, we 
cannot, however, refift; as they are drawn from the higher 
ranks of fociety: 

‘ If I may hazard a remark on the converfation of French aflem- 
blies, from what I have known here, | fhould praife them for equa- 
nimity but condemn them for infipidity. All vigour of thought 
feems fo excluded from expreffion, that charatters of ability and of 
inanity meet nearly on a par: tame and elegant, uninterefting and 


polite, the mingled mafs of communicated ideas has powers neither 
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to fend nor inflru& ; where there is much polith of character there 
gumert; a od if vou neither argue nor difcufs, what is 

; Bond temper, and habirual eafe, are the firit in- 
. 3 rivate fociety ; but wit, knowledge, or originality, 
r renle their even furface into fome inequality of feeling, or 


verianion ts Ike a journey on an endlefs flat.’ 


'n courfe, this would be ill relifhed by an admirer of the 

rh, doiferous, billowy furface of argument ! 

* Nismes, July 27. I dined and hinged at the table d’hote; 
th cneaonefs of thefe tables fuits my finances, and one fecs foun 
thir g of the manners of the people; we fat down from twenty to 
a at every meal, molt motley companies of French, Italians, 

paniards, and Germans, with a Greek and Armenian; and I was 
sadainel. that there is hardly a nation in Earope or Aliz, that 
have not merchants ai this great fair (of Beaucaire) chiefly for raw 
fitk, of which many millions in value are fold in four days: all the 
other commedities of the world are to be foune there. 

* One cireumftance | mult remark on this numerous table d’}éce, 
becaufe it has fireck me repeatedly, which is the taciturnity of the 
French. J came to the king dom expecting to have my ears con- 
ftantly fatigued with the iniinite vo lability and {pirits of the people, 
of which fo many perfons have written, fitting, I fuppofe, by their 
Enetith fire-fides, At Ment tpellier, though 15 perfons and fome of 
them Jadies were prefea ty | foundit impo iiole to make them break 
ih more than a monofyilable, and the 
an affem! bly of tongue-tied quekers, 


sau 


the:rr infiextb'e filence w 
whole company fat more like 
than the mixcd company of a people famous for To nna Here 
2lfo, at Nifmes, wiih a diferent party et every meal it is the fame ; 
nota Frenchman will open his dips. ‘l'o-day ‘atdinn ner, hopclefs of 
that nation, pnd fearing to Icfe the ufe of an organ they had fo 
little inclination to employ, I fixed myifelf by a Spaniard, and 
having been fo late!v in his country, I found him ready to converfe, 
and \olerably communicative; bot we had more conver! fation than 


thirty other perfons uletaleall among themfe!ves.’ 


Oh! the comforts of a warm converfation ! 

‘ Regs ft 11. ‘Takethe road to Lourde, where isacafile ona 
yock, garrifoned for the mere purpole of keeping ftate prifoners, 
fent ise by dettres de cachet. Seven or eight are known to 
be bere at prefent; thirty have been here at a time; and 
miany for life—torn by the relentlefs hand of jealous tyranny 
from the bofom of domeftic comfort; from wives, children, 
friends, and hurried for crimes unknown to themfelves—-more pro- 
bably for virtues—to langui fh in this detefled abode of milery—and 
Oh, liberty! liberty ! tnd yet this is the mild- 

t government of any confiderable country in Europe, our own 
shite: Lhe difpenfaions of Providence feem to have permitted 
the human race to ex'fi on'y as the prey of tyrants, as it has made 
pigeons for the prey of hawks.’ 

Mr, Young is an amateur,—in farming, we are led to believe ; 


emthat he is in operas and theatrical entertainments in general, 
j we 


i of defpair. 
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Young’s Travels in France. , 
The theatres of France 
and the French drama are equaily and frequently the fubjects of 
his praife. 


‘ BourneEaux, Aug. 26. . 
twelve years ago, is by far che molt magnificentin France. I have 


we have numerous and ample proofs. 


The theatre, built about ten or 


feen nothing that approaches it. he building is infulated ; and 
fills up a {pace of 306 feet by 165, one end being the principal front, 
containing a portico the whole length of it, of twelve very large 
Corinthian columns. ‘The entrance from this portico is by a noble 
veftibule, which leads not only tothe different parts of the theatre, 
bat alfo to an elegant oval ccacert-room and ialoons for walking 
and refrefhments. The theatre itlelf is of a vait fize; in fhape ihe 
fegment of an oval. ‘The eftablifhment of actors, actreffes, fingers, 
dancers, orcheftra, &c. {peak the wealth and luxury of the place. 
I have been affured, that from thirty to fifty louis a night have been 

aid to a favourite aftrefs from Paris. Larrive, the firit tragic ator 
of that capital, is now here, at 500 liv. (211. 12s. 6d.) a night, 
with two benefits. Dauberval, the dancer, and his wife (the Ma- 
damoifelle Theodore of London) are retained as principal ballet- 
matter and firft female dancer, at a falary of 28,000 liv. (1225].) 
Pieces are performed every night, Sundays not excepted, as every 
where in France.’— 

‘ Bourpveaux to Barbesizux. Much of thefe waftes be- 
longed to the prince de Soubife, who would not fell any 
part of them. Thus it is whenever you ftumble on a Grand 
Seigneur, even one that was worth millions, you are fure to 
find his property defert. ‘The duke of Bouillon’s and this prince’s 
are twoof the greateit properties in France ; and all the.fignsI have 
yet feen of their greatnefs, are waftes, /audes, deferts, fern, ling. — 
Go to their refidence, wherever it may be,.and you would probably 
find them in the mid& of a foreft, very well peopled with deer, wild 
boars, and wolves. Oh! if I was the legiflator of France for a day, 
I would make fuch great lords fkip again*.’ 

Our author, indeed, fpeaks his fentiments on every fubjec& 
with great freedom, and, fome may think, without guard. 

Noticing the Caftle of Blois, he fays, 

‘ The murders, or political executions perpetrated in this caftle, 
though not uninterelting, were inflicted on and by men that com. 
mand neither our love, nor our veneration. The charaéter of the 
period, and of the men that figured in it, were alike difgulting. 
Bigotry and ambition, equally dark, infidious, and bloody, allow 
no feelings of regret. The parties could hardly be betrer employed 
than in cutting each others throats,’ 

Of Du Hamel, the difciple of Tull, we have the following 


particulars ; 





* «I can affure the reader that thefe fentiments were thofe of the 
moment; the events that have taken place almott induced me to 
firike many fuch paflages out, but it is fairer to all parties to leave 


them,’ 
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At Petivier I was juft by his feat, and walked thither for the plea- 
ee of viewing grounds | had read of fo often, confidering them witha 
fort of claflic reverence. His homme d’affaire, who conduéted the 
farco, being dead, 1 could not get many particulars to be depended 
upoa. Monf, Fougeroux, the prefe nt pofteflor, was not at home, or I 
fhould doubilefs have had all! the information I wifhed. | examined 
the foil, a principal peintin alle xperiments, wien conclufions are to 
be drawn from them : ; and | slfo took notes of the common huf- 
bandr y. Learning from the labourer who attended me that the 
drili-ploughs, &c. were yet in being, on a loft in one of the offices, 
J viewed them with pleafure, and found them, as well as I can 
remember, very accurately re prefented in the plates which their 
ingenious author has given. 1 was glad to find them laid up ina 
place ovt of comme 2 trafic, where they may remain fafe till fome 
other farming traveller, as enthe fiattic as my! ‘elf, may view the ve- 
nerab'e remains of aul fu} genius. Flere isa ftove and bath for dry- 
ing wheat, which he alfo has defcribed. In an incloture behind the 
houfe isa plantation of various curious exotic trees, finely grown, al- 
fu feveral rows of afh, elm, and poplar along the roads, near the cha- 
teau, all planted by Moni. du Hamel. It gave me itill greater 
pleafure to find that Denanavilliers Is not an 1sconfiderable eftate. 
The lands extenfive ; the chateau refpe€table; with offices, gardens, 
&c. that prove it the reficence of a man of fortune; from which it 
appears, that this incefangable author, however he might have 
failed in fome of bis purfuils, met with that reward from his court 
which cid it credit to beftow ; and that he was not, like others, left 
in obfcurity to the fimpie rewards which ingenuity can confer on 
itiel f.’-— 

Ooberi1. Enter Paris for the fourth time, confirmed in the 
idea that the roads immediately leading to that capital are deferts, 
comparatively fpeaking, with thofe of London. By what means 
can the conncétion be carried on with the country? The French 
mult be the moit flatonary people upon earth, when in a place they 


muit reft witheut a thought of going to another. Or the 


Fnghth muft be the mof treiefs 3 and find more ple cafure in moving 
Saath one place to another, than In reiting to enjoy life in either. 
If the French nobility wene to their country feats only when exiled 
there by the ccust, the roads could not be more folitary.’— 

‘The zgth. Pa‘s Nanteul, where the Prince of Condé has a 
chateau, to Villes-Coterets, in the midit of immenfe forefts belong. 

ng to the duke of Orleans. ‘The crop of this country, therefore, 
is princes of the biood; that is to fay, hares, pheafants, deer, 
boa: 

‘ Liste, Nov. 4. The cry here for a war with England amazed 
me. Every one | talked with faid, it was beyond a doubr the Eng- 
ith had called the Prufiian army into Holland ; and that the mo- 
tives in France for a war were numerous and mani feft. Itis eafy 
enough to dilcover, that the origin of all this violence is the com- 
mercial treaty, which is execrated here, as the moft fatal ftroke to 
their manufactures they ever experienced. Thefe people have the 
true monopoliz.rg ideas ; they would involve four-and-twenty mil- 
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lions of people in the certain miferies of a war, rather than fee the 
interett of thofe who confume fabrics, preferred to the interelt of 
thofe who make them. ‘The advantages reaped by four-and- 
twenty millions of confumers are lighter than a feather compared 
with the incoaveniencies fuftained by half a million of manufac- 
turers.’ 

‘¢ Carats, the 8th. Waitat D)ffein’s three days fora wind (the 
duke and dutchefs of Gloucefter are in the fame ton and fituasion) 
and fora pacquet. A capt in behaved thabbily: deceived me, and 
was hired by a family tha: would admit nobody but themfe!lves :— 
I did not afk what nation this family was of, .— Dover ~-—- Londou 
Bradfield ;—and have more pleafure in giving my little girla 
French doll, thanin viewing Verfailles.’ 

So endeth our author’s firft journey. 

His fecond itinerary commenced on the 3oth of July 1788, 
By way of Calais, St. Omer, Cherburgh, and the coatt of the 
Enclifh channel, to Breft. Uhence, ftill by the coaft, to 
Nantes; and thence, through part of Maine, to Rouen: thus 
nearly comp'cting the circuit of Bretagne and Normandy, &c. 
after 21 excurfion, leaving Rouen for Dieppe, Brighton, and 
Bradfield® ; clofing this fhort trip in the middle of Oétober, 

This journey was executed entirely alone, and with the 
fame Englifh mare (we underftand,) that performed the laft :— 
but we fear that the author’s travels, like his arguments, are 
fometimes rather too rapid. 

‘Sr. Omer’s, Aug. g. Here my only companion de voyage, 
the Eaglith mare that carries me, diiclofes by her eye a fecret not 
the mott agreeable, that fhe is going rapidly blind. She is moon- 
eyed ; but our fool of a Bury farrier aflured me i was fafe for above a 
tweivemonth. It muft be confefied this is one. of thofe agreeable 
fitvations which not many will beiteve a man would pur himfelf 
into. Ma foy/ this is a piece of my good luck ;—the journey at 
beft is but a drudgery, that others are paid for performing on a 
good horfe, and I pay myfelf for doing it ona blind one ;—T[ fhall 
feel this inconvenience perhaps at the expence of my neck.’ — 

‘ The roth. To Amiens. Mr. Fox flept here lat night, and 
it was amufing to hear the converfation at the tuble d’hé:e; they 
wondered that fo great aman fhould not travel in a greater yle :— 
I afked what was his ftyle ? Monfieur and Madame were in an Eng- 
lith poft-chaife, and the fille and valet de chambre in a cabriolet, 
with a French courter to have horfes ready. What would they 
have? but a ftyle both of comfort and amufement? a plague ona 
blind mare !—But I have worked through life; and he ratxs.’— 

‘ The 13th. Rouen is dearer than Paris, and therefore it is ne- 
ceflary for the pockets of the people that their bellies thould be 
wholefomely pinched. At the table d’héte, at the hotel pomme du 





jim we fat down, fixteen, to ihe following dinner, a foup, about 
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* Mr. Young’s feat in Suffolk. 
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qib. of bovilli, one fowl, one duck, a {mall fricaflee of chicken, 
rote of veal, of res z!b. and two other fmal! plates with a fallad: 
the price 4 cf. and 20/. more for a pint of wine; atan crdinary of 
20d. a head in Kogland there.would be a piece of meat which 
would literally fpeaking, outweigh this whole dinner! The ducks 
were {wept clean fo q: uickly, that I moved from table wishour balf 


a dinner. Such tables d’hdtes are among the cheap things of 


‘rance ! all fomére and erife meetines a French table d’hoére t 
F ! Of all fomé 1 tri, tings a French table d’hore is 
foremott; for cipht misutes a dead oo and as to the nolienefs 
£ r 
- 


of addrefling a converfation toa foreigner, he will look for it in 
vain. Nota fingle word has any where been faid to me uolefs to 
anfwer fome qu eflion : Rovea not fingular in this.’ 

We honor our author exceedingly, for adiniring fo warnily 
(in his riper years,) the amiable part of the {ex. 

¢ The Fair of Guybray, the 21lt, In the evening to the Fair 
play-houfe—Richard Cwur de Lien ; and | could not but remark an 
wencommon number of pretty women. Is there no antiquarian that 
ceduces Englith beauty from the mixture of Norman blood? or 
who thinks with Major Jardine, that nothiog improves fo much as 
erofing; toread his agreeable book of travels, one would think 
none wanting, and yet to look at his € aughters, and hear their mufic, 
it would be impoflidle to doubt his fyitem. Supped at the marquis 
d’Ecougal’s, at his chateau 2 Ja Frenaye. If thefe French marquifles 
cannot fhew me good crops of corn aud turnips, here is a noble one 
of fomething elfe—of beautiful and elegant daughters, the charm- 
ing copies of an agreeable mother: the whole family | pronounced 
at the firft blufh amiable: they are chearful, pleafing, interelling ; 
IT want to know them better, but it is the fate of atravellerto meet 
opportunities of pleafure, and merely fee to quit them.’— 

‘ Sept. roth. Fair-day at Landervifier, which gave me an op- 
portunity of feeing numbers of Bas Bretons collecied, as well as 
their cattle. ‘The men drefs in great trowfers like breeches, many 
with naked legs, and moft wiih ‘wooden fhoes, ftrong marked fea- 
tures like the Welch, with countenances a mixture of half energy and 
half Jazinefs ; their perfons flout, broad, and fquare. The women 
furrowed without age by labour, to the utter extin&ion of all foft- 
nefs of fex, ‘The eye difcovers them at firft glance to be a pzople 
abfolutely diflinct from the French. Wonderful that they fhould be 
found fo, with diitingt language, manners, drefs, &c. after having 
been fettled here 1300 years.’— 

‘ Auvercnac, Sept. 1g. The count (de Ja, Bourdonaye) re- 
ceived me with great politenefs: [ explained to him my plan and 
motives for traveiling in France, which he was pleafed very warmly 
to approve, €: prefling his furprife that 1 fhould attempt fo large an 
vuadertaking, as fuch a furvey of France, unfupported by my go- 
vernment; I told him he knew very little of our government, if he 
fuppoled they would give a fhilling to any agricultural project or 
projector ; that whether the minifler was whig or tory made no dif- 
ference, the party of THE PLOUGH never yet had one onits fide; 
and that England has ned many Coiberts but not one Sully. ‘This 
ded to much intereiliing converfaticn on the balance of agriculture, 
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manul ures, and commerce, and os the means of encouraging 
in reply to bis enquirtys, | made him underftand their 
relations in England, ana how our hulbanory fourifhed in {pite of 
the teeth of our mimifters, merely by the provection which civil lie 
berty gives fO property 5 4: d coviequently that it was lo a poor fitu- 
ation, comparatively with what ot would have been 1n had it received 
the ame attention as manufactures and commerce. I:old M. dela 
Bourdonave that his orovince of Bretagae ieemed to me to have 
notring in it Dut privilege and poverty, he imiled, and pave me 
fom* explanat' ins thas are important; but no nobleman can ever 
robe thi: evil aS if oveht to be cone, refulting as it coes from the 
privileges voing ro themlelves, and the pov: vy :o the people.’ 
We give Mr. Young all the praife that is due to him for 


them: anc 


thefe exce!l'2nt remarks. 


white flone, and has a magnificent portico front of eight elegant 
Corinthian cillars, and four others within, to part the portico from 


a grand veiibule. Within all is cola and painting and a ceup ad’ evil 
at entering, that ftruck me forcioly, vis, L believe, twice as large 
as Drury Lane, and five-times as magaificent. Ic was Sunday, and 
therefore full. Mon Dieu! cried | to myfelf, co all the waltes, the 
deferts, the heaih, ing, furze, broom, and bog, that £ have paffed 
for 300 miles jead to thie {fpectacle ? Whata miracle, thar all this 
{plendour and wealth of the cities in France fhouald be fo unconne&. 
ed with the country? . There are no gentle tranfitions fromeale to 
comfort, from comfort to wealth: you pafs at once from begeary 
to profufion,—from mifery in mud cabins to Mademoilelie St. Hu- 
berti, in fplendid fpeftacles st soo liv. a night, (21!. 17s. 6d.) 
The country deferted, or if a gentleman in it, you find him in 
fome wretched hole, to fave that money which is lavithed with 
profufion in the luxuries of a capical.’ 

Mr. Young’s obfervations on men and manners are frequently 
weil conceived. 

‘ Anjou, the 27th, Among my letters, one to Monf. de la 
Livoniere, perpecual fecretary of the Society of Agriculture here. 
1 found he was at his country-feat, two leagues olf, at Migni- 
anne. On my arrival at his feat, he was ficing down to din- 
ner with his family; not being paft twelve, I thought to have ef- 
caped this ewkwarcncls; but both himfelf and Madame prevented 
all embvarrailment by very unaffectedly defiring me to partake with 
them, and making not the leait derangement either in table or 
looks, placed me at once at my cafe, to an indifferent dinner, gar- 
nifhed with fo much eafe and chearfulnefs that I found it a repatt 
more to my tafte than the mof fplendid tables could affird. An 
Englith family in the country, Gmilar in fituation, taken unawares 
in the fame way, would receive you with an unquiet hofpitality, 
and an anxious politene(s; and after waiting fur ah urry-fcurry de- 
rangement of cloth, table, plates, fideboard, pot and ipit, would 
give you perhaps fo good a dinner, that none of the family, between 
enalety aad fatigue, could fupply one word of converfation, and 
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you would depart under cordial wifhes that you might never return, 
This folly, fo common in England, is never met with in Frances 
the French are quiet in their houfes, and do things without effort.’ 

Having taken much pains to find out the refidence of the 
Marquis de Tourbilly, a writer on rural affairs, and having 
found it, and learnt that he died infolvent, not through farming, 
but from injudicioufly entering into trade, Mr. Y. makes the 
following remarks ; which, duly qualified, would, we think, be 
very juft: 

‘ I cannot but obferve here, that there feems a fatality to attend 
country gentlemen whenever they attempt trade or manufacture. 
In Engtard I never knew a man of landed property, with the edu- 
cation and habits of landed property, attempt either, but they were 


infallibly reined; or if not ruined, confiderably hurt by them. ff 


Whether it is that the ideas and principles of trade have fomething 
in them repegnant to the fentiments which ought to flow from edu- 


cation—-or whether the habitual inattention of country gentlemen | 
to finali gains and favings, which are the foul of trade, renders | 
their fucce’s impr flible; to whatever it may be owing, the fa& is | 


fuch, not one in a million facceeds. Agriculture, in the im- 
rovement of their exates, is the only proper and legitimate fphere 


of their induftry; and though ignorance renders this fometimes 7 


dangerous, yet they can with fafety attempt no other.’ 

Might not our author have drawn the reverfe of this inferencé 
with propriety, by faying, that men born and bred in trade (as 
country gentlemen are in rural affairs,) very rarely fucceed in 
agriculture? “Phe reafon appears to us to be, that the requifite 
acquirements for agriculture and for trade are diftinét and dif- 
ficult; and, like other difficult arts and profeffions, are tobe gained 


ie es ea 





ies 


only in youth. Hence no man, except him who has divided his | 


youth between the two, can 7 both be profcient. 


‘La Roche Guyon, ‘She Duc de Ja Rochefoucau!d had the | 


kindnefs to order the fleward to give meali the information] want- 
ed relative to the agriculture of the country, and to fpeak to fuch 


perfons as were neceffary on points that be was in doubt about. | 
At an Enghth neodleman’s, there would have been three er four § 
farmers aix-d to meet me, who would have dined with the family | 


amongt lacies of the fiilrank. Ido not exaggerate, when I fay, | 


that | have had this at leatt an hundred times in the firft houfes of | 
our ifands. Ic is, however, a thing that in the prefent ttate of | 
manners in France would not be met with from Calis to Bayonne, f 


except by chance ‘a the houfe of fome great lord that had been 
much in Erglanc*®, and then not unlefs is was afked for. ‘The no- | 


‘es 


ee - . . . . - 
bility in Fiance have no more idea of praétifing agriculture, and | 
making it an object of converfation, except on the mere theory, as | 


they would {peak of a lcom or a bowfprit, than of any other objed | 
the moit remote from their habits and purfuits. I do not fo much? 


a ft 





‘ J oace knew it at the Ducde Liancourt’s.’ 
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blame them for this neglect, as I do that herd of vifionary and ab- 
furd writers on agriculture, who, from their chambers in cities, 
have, with an impertinence almoit incredible, deluged France with 
nonfenfe and theory, enough to difguil and ruin the whole nobility 
of the kingdom.’ | 

Nay the men of fortune in France fecl fome of thefe hard 
blows ! 

¢ The rcth. To Dieppe. I was Jucky enough to find the 

aflage-boat ready to fail; go on board with my faithful fure-footed 
bling friend. I fhall probably never rice her again, but all my 
feelings prevent my felling her in France. Without eyes fhe has 
carried me in fafety above 1500 miles ; and for the reit of her life 
fhe fhall have no other mafler than myfelf; could I afford it, this 
fhould be her laft labour ; fome plo: phing, however, on my farm, 
fhe will perform for me, I dare fay, cheerfully,’ 

In good humour with this humane idea, we take our leave, 
for the prefent, of Mr. Young’s entertaining performance, 





J : : , 7 
[To be continued in our next number. | Marth | ° 
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Art. I. Travels through North and Scuth Careiina, Georgia, 


Cha&aws. Containing an Account oi} 
dudtioss of thofe Regions; together with Oofervations on the 
Menners of the Indians. Embellifhed with Copoer Plates. By 
William Bartram. Re-printed from the Philadelphia Edition. 
8vo. pp. 520. 7s.6d. boards. Johnfon. 1792. 
Me: Joun Bartram, the father of our prefent author, aps 
peared many years ago in the character of a botanical 
traveller on the American continent; he was botanift to the King 
of Great Britain; a Fellow of the Royal Society; and very 
refpectful mention is made of him by Mr. St. John, in his 
Letters of an American Farmer, pubhfhed about ten years 
fince, where his botanical knowlege and fkill as a cultivator 
are highly celébrated. Whether fricnd* Bartram be now living, 
does not appear, with certainty, from the prefent work: but as 
Mr. B. junior, concludes his travels by arriving at his father’s 
houfe on the banks of the Schuylkill, in January 1778, it feems 
that he had not then terminated his ufeful labours, 

Mr. William Bartram, whofe travels are now before us, ins 
forms his readers that he undertook to fearch the Floridas, and 
the weftern parts of Carolina and Georgia, for the difcovery of 
rare and u‘cful productions of nature, chiefly in the vegetable 
kingdom ; at the requeft of Dr. Fothergill, of London. He 
embarked for Charleflown, South Carolina, in April 17735 





* He was of the profeilion called Quakers, 
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and thence profecuted his journey, fometimes by land, fome~ 
times by water, fometimes alone, and fometimes in company, 
as opportunity offered. Asa fample of the hazards and alarms 
to which he was expofed, we may produce the following ad- 


venture ; 

« It may be proper to obferve, that I had now paffed the utmoft 
frontier of the white fettlements on that border. It was drawing ; 
on towards the clofe of day, the fkies ferene and calm, the air teme 7 
perately cool, and gentle zephyrs breathing through the fragrant 7 
pines; the profpect around enchanting!y varied and beautiful ; end- 7 
lefs green favannas, chequered with cuoppices of fragrant thrubs, © 
filled the air with the richeft perfume. The gaily attired plants | 
which enameled the green had begun toimbibe the pearly dew of | 
evening; nature feemed filent, and nothing appeared to ruffle the 
happy moments of evening contemplation : when, on afudden, an 
Indian appeared crofling the pth, at a corficerabie diftance before 
me. On perceiving that he was armed witha rifle, the firft fight 

f him ftartled me, and I endeavoured to elude his fight, by ftope 


‘ding my pace, and keeping large trees between us; but he efpied 


me, and turning fhort about, fat fpurs to his horfe, and came up 
on full gallop. I never before this was afraid at the fight of an « 
Indian, but at this time, I muft own that my fpirits were very | 
much agitated: I faw at once, that being unarmed, I was in his & 

ower; and having now but a few moments to prepare, I refigned § 
myfelf entirely to the will of the Almighty, truiting to his mercies | 
for my prefervation: my mind then became tranquil, and I refolved © 
to meet the dreaded foe with refolution and chearful confidence. , 
The intrepid Siminole Ropped fuddenly, three or four yards before |, 
me, arid filently viewed me, his countenance angry and fierce, fhift- )) 
ing his rifle from fhoulcer to fhoulder, and looking about ioftan:ly | 
on all fides. I advanced towards him, and with an air of confi- 7 
dence offered him my hand, hailing him, brother; at this he haftily : 
jerked back his arza, with a look of malice, rage, and difdain, 
feeming every way difcontented; when again looking at me more 
attentively, he inftantly fpurred up to me, and with dignity in his 
Jook and action, gave me his hand. Poffibly the filent language of | 
his foul during the moment of fufpenfe (for I believe his delign was | 
to kill me, when he firft came up) was afterthis manner: ‘* White 
man, thou art my enemy, and thou and thy brethren may here 
killed mine; yet it may not be fo, and even were that the cale, | 
thou art now alone, and in my power, Live; the Great Spirit | 
forbids me to touch thy life: go to thy brethren, tell them thou 
faweft an Indian in the forefts, who knew how to be humane and f 
com paffionate.” In fine, we fhook hands, and parted in a friendly F 
maoner, in the micit of a dreary wilderoefs ; and he informed me! 
of the courfe and d:ftance to the trading-houfe, where [ found he k 
had been extremely ill-treated the day before. 

* I now fat forward again, and after eight or ten miles riding, ar- | 
rived at the banks of St. Mary’s, oppofite the ftores, and got fafe | 
over before dark. The river is here about one hundred yards | 
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scrofs, hasten feet water, and, following its courfe, about fixty 
niles to the fea, though but about twenty miles by land. The 
trading compa " here received and treated me with great civility. 


On relating my adventures on the road, particularly the laf with 
the Indian, rs chief re plied, with a countenance that at once be- 
fpoxe furprife and pleafure, ‘* My friend, confider yourfelf a for- 


tunate man: that fellow,” faid he, ** 1s one of the greatett villains 
on earth, anoted murderer, and waste wed by his countrymen, Latt 
evening he was here, we took his gun from him, broke itin pieces, 
and eave him a fevere drubb: ng: Rae however, made his ec! Capes 
carrying of a new rifle gun, with which, he faid, going of, he 
would kill the firft white man he met.”’ 

‘ On ferioufly contemplating the be chaviour of this Indian to- 
wards me, fo foon after his il tte eatmeat, the fo! lo wing train of 
fentiments infenfibly crowded in upon my ve ta 

‘Can it be dented, but that the mora! principle, which direéts the 
favazes to virtuous and praife-worthy actions, is natural or innate? 
It is certain they have not the affiltance of letters, or thole 
means of education in the fchools of philofophy, where the virta- 
ous fentiments and actions of the molt illullrious characters are re- 
corded, and carefully laid before the youth of civilized nations: 
therefore this moral principle muft be 1 innate, or they mult be un- 
der the immediate influence and puicance of a more divine and 
powerful preceptor, who, on thee occafions, in{tantly iafpires them, 
and as with a say of divine light, points out to them at once the 
dignity, propriety, and beauty of virtue.’ 

We confefs ourfelves more difpofed to fubfcribe to the firf 
alternative, and to feek for the motives of human actions in the 
conftitution of the human mind, than to get rid of any diffi- 
culties that may attend the queftion by having recourfe to thefe 
occafional infpirations, the old refuge of indolence and igno- 
rance, ‘his is refolving the moral. agent into a mere paflive 
organ, agitated by a conti inued ft: rugele between i in{piration and 
poifeftion ; the latter of which appeared to be mott predominant 
in this fubje +t, and reminds us of the natural queftion of honeft 
lriday, in Robinfon Crufoe,-—** Why Godno kill Devil, fo make 
him no more wicked ?” Leaving this queftion with thofe who 
chufe to take it up, we fhail follow the adventurous traveller. 

If fuch were his perils among falfe brethren by land, it will 
appear that he was not always more fecure by water. He took an 
extenfive voyage up the river St. John, in Eaft Florida, alone in 
a {mail boat, going from one p'antation or {tore to another, as long 
as he found them, and paffing his nights on the banks, where he 
found none. In this folitary progre(s, he makes us fhudder in 
defcribing one of his evening difterba: nces ? 


‘ The evening was temperate!ly cool and calm. The crocodiles* 
began to roar and appear in uncommon numbers along che thors 


-~ —_—— 





* Mr. B. calls them, indifcriminate! 7, iesaiid iiles and Alligators. 
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and inthe river. I fixed my camp in an open plain, near the ut- 
moft projection of the promontory, under the fhelier of a large live 
oak, which flood on the highett part of the ground, and but a few 
yards from my boat. From this open, high fituation, I had a free 
profpect of tie river, which was a matter of no trivia! ccnfideration 
to me, havirg good reafon to dread the fubtle attacks of the alli- 
gators, who were crowding about my harbour. Having collected a 
good quantity of wood for the purpofe of keeping up a light and 
{moke during the night, I began to think of preparing my fupper, 
when, upon examining my ftores, | found bu: a fcanty provifion. 
thereupon determined, as the molt expeditious way of fupplying my 
neceffities, to take my bob and try for fome trout. About one hun- 
dred yards above my harbour began a cove or bay of the river, aut 
of which opened a large lagoon. ‘lhe mouth or entrance from the 
river to it was narrow, but the waters foon after fpread and formed a 
little Jake, extending into the marfhes: its entrance and fhores 
within I obferved to be verged with floating lawns of the piftia and 
nymphea and other aquatic plants; thefe I knew were excellent 
haunts for trout. 

‘ The verges and iflets of the lagoon were elegantly embellithed 
with flowering plants and fhrubs; the laughing coots with wings 
half fpread were tripping over the little coves and hiding them- 
felves in the tufts of grafs; young broods of the painted fummer 
teal, fkimming the ftill furface of the waters, and following the 
watchful parent unconfcious of danger, were frequently furprifed by 
the voracious trout ; and he, in turn, as often by the fubtle greedy 
alligator. Behold him rufhing forth from the flags and reeds. His 
enormous bedy {weils. His plaited tail brandifhed high, floats upon 
the lake. Che waters like a cataract defcend from his opening jaws. 
Clouds of imoke iffue from his dilated noftrils. The earth trembles 
with his thunder. When immediately from the oppofite coaft of the 
lagoon, emerges from the deep his rival champion. They fuddenly 
dart upon each other. The boiling furface of the lake marks their 
rapid courfe, and a terrific conflict commences. They now fink to 
the bottom folded together in horrid wreaths. The water becomes 
thick and difcolovred. Again they rife, their jaws clap together, 
re-echoing through the deep furrounding forefts. Again they fink, 
when the conteft ends at the muddy bottom of the lake, and the 
vanquifhed makes a hazardous efcape, hiding himfelf in the muddy 
turbulent waters and fedge on a diftant fhore. ‘The proud vitor 
exulting returns to the piace of action. The fhores and forefts re. 
found his creacful roar, together with the triamphing fhouts of the 

laited tribes around, witnefles of the horrid combat. 

« My apprehenfions were high!y alarmed after being a {pectator of 
fo dreadful a battle. It was obvious that every delay would but 
tend to increafe my dangers and difficulties, as the fun was near 
fetting, and the alligators gathered around my harbour from all 
quarters. From thele confiderations I concluded to be expeditious 
in my trip to the lagoon, in order to take fome fifh. Not thinking 
it prudent to take my fufee with me, left I might lofe it overboard 
in cale of a batile, which I had every reafon to dread before my 
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return, ! therefore Furnifhed myfelf with a club for my defence, went 
on board, and penetrating the firit line of thofe which furrounded 
my harbour, they gave way; but being puorfued by feveral very 
large ones, I kept ftri€lly on the watch, and paddled with all my 
might towards the entrance of the lagoon, hoping to be fhelrered 
there from the multitude of my affailants; bot ere I had half-way 
reached the place, i was attacked on all fides, feveral endeavouring 
to overfet the canoe. My fituation now became precarious to the 
laft degree ; two very large ones attacked me clofely, at the fame 
infant, rufhing up with their heads and part of their bodies above 
the water, roaring terribly and belching floods of water over me. 
They ftruck their jaws together fo clofe to my ears, as almoft to ftun 
me, and I expefted every moment to be dragged out of the boat and 
inftantly devoured. But 1 applied my weapons fo effectually about 
me, though at random, that I was fo fuccefsful as to beat them off 
a little; when, finding that they defigned to renew the battle, I 
made for the fhore, as the only means left me for my prefervation ; 
for, by keeping clofe to it, | fhou!d have my enemies on one fide of 
me only, whereas I was before furrounded by them; and there was 
a probability, if pufhed to the laft extremity, of faving myfelf, by 
jumping out of the canoe on fhore, as it is eafy to outwalk them on 
land, although comparatively as fwift as lightning in the water, 
I found this laft expedient alone could fully anfwer my expectations, 
for as foon as I gained the fhore, they drew off and kept aloof. 
This was a happy relief, as my confidence was, in fome degree, re- 
covered by it. On recollecting myfelf, I difcovered that I had al- 
moft reached the entrance of the lagoon, and determined to venture 
in, if poffible, to take a few fifh, and then return to my harbour, 
while day-light continued ; for I could now, with caution and refo- 
lution, make my way with fafety along fhore; and indeed there 
was no other way to regain my camp, without leaving my boat and 
making my retreat through the marfhes and reeds, which, if I could 
even effect, would have been in a manner throwing myfelf away, for 
then there would have been no hopes of ever recovering my bark, and 
returning in fafety toany fettlements of men. I accordingly proceeds 
ed, and made good my entrance into the lagoon, though not with- 
out oppofition from the alligators, who formed a line acrofs the en- 
trance, but did not purfve me into it, nor was I molefted by any 
there, though there were fome very large ones in a cove at the up- 
perend. I foon caught more trout than I had prefent occafion for, 
and the air was too hot and fultry to admit of their being kept for 
many hours, even though falted or barbecued. I now piepared for 
my return to camp, which I fucceeded in with but little trouble, by 
keeping clofe to the fhore; yet 1 was oppofed upon re-entering the 
river out of the lagoon, and purfued near to my landing, (though 
not clofely attacked,) particularly by an old daring one, about twelve 
feet in length, who kept clofe after me; and when I ftepped on 
fhore and turned about, in order to draw up my canoe, he rufhed 
up near my feet, and lay there for fome time, looking me in the 
face, his head and fhoulders out of water. I refolved he fhould pay 
for his temerity; and having a heavy load in my fufeee, I ran to my 
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camp, and returning with my piece, found him with his foot on the 
gunwale of the boat, in fearch of fifh. On my coming up, he with- 
drew fullenly and flowly into the water, but foon returned and placed 
himfelf in his former pofition, looking at me, and feeming neither 
fearful nor any way difturbed. I foon difpatched him by lodging 
the contents of my gun in his head, and then procceded to cleanfe 
and prepare my fith for fupper ;.and accordingly took them out of the 
boat, laid them down on the fand clofe to the water, and began to 
fcale them; when, raifing my head, I faw before me, through the 
clear water, the head and fhoulders of a very large alligator, moving 
flowly towards me. I inftantly ftepped back, when, with a {weep 
of his tail, he brufhed off feveral of my fith. It was certainly molt 
providential that I looked up at that inftant, as the moniter would 
probably, in lefs than a minute, have feized and dragged me into 
the river. This incredible boldnefs of the animal difturbed me 
greatly, fuppofing there conld now be no reafonable fafety for me 
during the night, but by keeping continually on the watch: F 
therefore, as foon as I had prepared the fifth, proceeded to fecure 
myfelf and effects in the beft manner I could. In the firft place, f 
hauled my bark vpon the fhore, almoft clear out of the water, to 
prevent their overfetting or finking her; after this, every moveable 
was taken out and carried to my camp, which was but a few yards 
off; then ranging fome dry wood in {uch order as was the moft con- 
venient, I cleared the ground round about it, that there might be no 
impediment in my way, in cafe of an attack in the night, either from 
the water or the land ; for I difcovered by this time, that this fmall 
ifthmus, from: its remote fituation and fruitfulnefs, was reforted to 
by bears atid wolves. Having prepared myfelf in the beft manner 
I could, [ charged my gun and proceeded to reconnoitre my camp 
and the adjacent grounds; when | difcovered that the peninfula and 
grove, at the diftance of about two hundred yards from my encamp- 
ment, on the land fide, were invelted by a cyprefs fwamp, covered 
with water, which below was joined to tke fhore of the little lake, 
and above, to the marfhes furrounding the lagoon; fo that I was 
confined to an iflet exceedingly circum{cribed, and | found there 
was no other retreat for me, in cafe of an attack, but by either af- 
cending one of the large oaks, or pufhing off with my boat. 

* It was by this time dufk, and the alligators had nearly ceafed their 
roar, when I was again alarmed by a tumultuous noife that feemed 
to be in my harbour, and therefore engaged my immediate atten- 
tion. Returning to my camp, | found it undifturbed, and then 
continued on to the extreme point of the promontory,; where I faw 
a {fcene, new and {urprifing, which at firft threw my fenfes into fuch 
a tumult, that it was fome time before I could comprehend what 
was the matter; however, F foon accounted.for the prodigious af- 
femblage of crocodiles at this place, which exceeded every thing of 
the kind I had ever heard of. 

« How fhall I exprefs myfelf fo ay to convey an adequate idea of it 
to the reader, and at the fame time avoid raifing fufpicions of my 
veracity. Should I fay, that the river (in this place) from fhore to 
fhere, and perhaps near half a mile above and below me, appeared 
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to be one folid bank of fith, of various kinds, pufhing through this 
narrow pats of St, Juan’s into the little lake, on their return down 
the river, and that the alligators were in fuch incredible numbers, 
and fo clofe together from fhore to fhore, that it would have been 
ealy to have walked acrofs on their heads, had the animals been 
harmle(s? What expreffions can fofficiently declare the fhocking 
{fcene thas. for fome minates continued, whilft this mighty army of 
fith were forcing the pafs? During this attempt, thoufands, I may 
fay hundreds of thoufands, of them were caught and fwallowed by 
the devouring alligators. I have fen an alligator take up out of 
the water feveral great fifh at a time, and juft fqueeze them betwixt 
his jaws, while the tails of the great trout flapped about his eyes and 
lips, ere he had fwallowed them. The horrid noife of their ciofing 
jaws, their planging amidft the broken banks of fith, and rifing with 
their prey fome feet upright above the water, the floods of water and 
blood rofhing out of their mouths, and the clouds of vapour ifluing 
fiom their wide noftrils, were truly frightful. This fcene continued 
at intervals daring the night, as the fifh came tothe pafs. After 
this fight, fhocking and tremendous as it was, I found myfelf fome- 
what ealier and more reconciled to my fituation; being convinced 
that their extraordinary aflemblage here was owing to this annual 
feaft of fifth; and that they were fo well employed in their owa ele- 
ment, that ] had little occafion to fear their paying me a vilit. 

* jt being now almoft night, I returned to my camp, where I had 
Jefe my fifth broiling, and my kettle of rice ftewing; and having 
with me oil, pepper, and falt, and excellent oranges hanging in 
abundance over my head, (a valuable fubftitute for vinegar,) 1 fac 
down and regaled myfelf cheerfully. Having finifhed my repatt, I 
rekindled my fire for light, and whilft I was revifing the notes of 
my paft day’s journey, I was fuddenly roufed with a noife behind 
me toward the mainland. I fprang up on my feet, and liftening, 
} ciftinAly heard fome creature wading in the water of the ifthmus. 
I feized my gun and went cauatioufly from my camp, directing my 
iteps towards the noife: when I had advanced about thirty yards, 
} halted behind a coppice of orange trees, and foon perceived two 
very large bears, which had made their way through the water, and 
had landed in the grove, about one hundred yards diftance from me, 
and were advancing towards me. I waited until they were within 
thirty yards of me: they there began to {nuff and look towards my 
camp: I {napped my piece, but it Hafhed, on which they both tarn- 
ed about and gallopped off, plunging through the water and fwamp, 
never halting, as | fuppole, until they reached fait land, as I could 
hear them leaping and plunging a long time. They did nos pre- 
fume ro return again, nor was I molefted by any other creature, ex- 
cept being cceafionally awakened by the whooping of owlé, fcream- 
ing of bitrerns, or the wood-rats running amongtt the leaves. 

‘ ‘The wood-rat is a very curious animal. It is not half the fize 
of the domeftic rat; of a dark brown or black colour; its tail flen- 
cer and fhorter in proportion, and covered thinly with fhort hair. 
It is fingular with reipeét to its ingenuity and great labour in the 
conizucion of its habitation, which is a conical pyramid about 
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three or four feet high, conftruéted with dry branches, which it 
colleéis with great labour and perfeverance, and piles up without 
any apparent order; yet they are fo interwoven with one another, 
that it would take a bear or wild-cat fome time to pull one of thefe 
caltles to pieces, and allow the animals fufficieat time to fecure a 
retreat with their young. 

‘ The noife of the crocodiles kept me awake the greater part of 
the night; but when I arofe in the morning, contrary to my ex- 
pectations, there was perfect peace ; very few of them to be feen, 
and thofe were afleep on the fhore. Yet | was not able to fupprels 
my fears and apprehenfions of being attacked by them in future ; 
and, indeed, yelterday’s combat with them, notwithitanding I came 
off in a manner vi@orious, or at leaft made a fafe retreat, had left 
fufficient impreffion on my mind to damp my courage; and it feem- 
ed too much for one of my ftrength, being alone in a very {mall 
boat, to encounter fuch collected danger. To purfue my voyage 
up the river, and be obliged every evening to pafs {uch dangerous 
defiles, appeared to me as perilous as running the gauntlet betwixt 
two rows of Indians armed with knives and firebrands. I however 
refolved to continue my voyage one day longer, if I poffibly could 
with fafety, and then return down the river, fhould I find the like 
difliculties to oppofe. Accordingly I got every thing on board, 
charged my gun, and fet fail cautioufly, along fhore. As I pafled 
by Battle lagoon, I began to tremble and keep a good look out ; 
when fucdenly a huge alligator rufhed out of the reeds, and witha 
tremendous roar came up, and darted as f{wift as an arrow under 
my boat, emerging upright on my lee quarter, with open jaws, and 
belching water and fmoke that fell upon me like rain in a hurricane. 
I laid toundly about his head with my club and beat him off; and 
after plunging and darting about my boat, he went off on a ftraight 
Jine through the water, feemingly with the rapidity of lightning, 
and entered the cape of the lagoon. I now employed my time to 
the very bet advantage in paddling clofe along fhore, but could not 
forbear looking now and then behind me, and prefently perceived 
one of them coming up again. The water of the river hereabouts 
was fhoal and very clear; the moniter came up with the ufual roar 
and menaces, and paffed clofe by the fide of my boat, when I could 
diftinétly fee a young brood of alligators, to the number of one 
hundred or more, following after her in along train. They kept 
clofe together in a column, without ftraggling off to the one fide or the 
other; the young appeared to be of an equal fize, about fifteen in- 
ches in length, almoft black, with pale yellow tranfverfe waved 
clouds or blotches, much like rattlefnakes in colour. I now loft 
fight of my enemy again. 

* Sull keeping clofe along fhore, on turning a point or projection 
of the river bank, at once [ beheld a great number of hillocks or 
{mall pyramids, refembling hay-cocks, ranged like an encampment 
along the banks. They ftood fifteen or twenty yards diftant from 
the water, on a high marth, about four feet perpendicular above the 
water. I knew them to be the nefts of the crocodile, having had a 
‘defcription of them befere; and now expected a furious and general 
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attack, as 1 faw feveral large crocodiles fwimming abreaft of thefe 
buildings. Thefe nefts being fo great a curiofity to me, I was de- 
termined, at all events, immediately to land and examine them. 
Accordingly, I ran my bark on fhore at one of their landing- places, 
which was a fort of nick or little dock, from which afcended a flop-" 
ing path or road up to the edge of the meadow, where their neits 
were; moft of them were deferted, and the great thick whitith egg- 
fhells lay broken and fcattered upon the ground round about 
ene The nefts or hillocks are of the form of an obtufe cone, four 
feet high, and four or five feet in diameter at their bafes; they are con- 
ftru€ted with mud, grafs, and herbage. At firft they lay a floor of 
this kind of tempered mortar on the ground, upon which they de- 
pofit a layer of eggs, and upon this a ftratum of mortar feven or 
eight inches in thicknefs, and then another layer of eggs, and in 
this manner one ftratum upon another, nearly tothe top. I believe 
they commonly lay from one to two hundred eggs in a neft: thefe 
are hatched, 1 fuppofe, by the heat of the fun; and perhaps the ve- 
getable fubftances mixed with the earth, being a&ed upon by the 
jun, may caufe a fmall degree of fermentation, and fo increafe the 
heat in thofe hillocks. ‘Ihe ground for feveral acres about thefe 
nefts fhewed evident marks of a continual refort of a!ligators; the 
grafs was every where beaten down, hardly a blade or flraw was left 
ftanding ; whereas, all about, at a diftance, it was five or fix feet 
high, and as thick as it could grow together. The female, as [ 
imagine, carefully watches her own nett of eggs until they are all 
hatched; or, perhaps, while fhe is attending her own brood, fhe’ 
takes under her care and protection as many as fhe can get at one 
time, either from her own particular neft, or others: but certain it 
is, that the young are not left to fhift for themfelves; for] have had 
frequent cpportunities of feeing the female alligator leading aboue 
the fhores her train of young ones, juft as a hen does her brood of 
chickens; and fhe is equally affiduous and courageous in defendin 
the young, which are under her care, and providing for their 
fubfiftence: and when fhe is bafking upon the warm banks, with 
her brood around her, you may hear the young ones continually 
whining and barking, like young puppies. 1 believe but few of a 
brood live to the years of full growth and magnitude, as the old 
feed on the young as long as they can make prey of them, : 
‘ The alligator, when full grown, is a very large and terrible 
creature, and of prodigious ftrength, activity, and {wiftnefs in the 
ater. Ihave feen them twenty feet in length, and fome are fup- 
dofed to be twenty-two or twenty-three feetin length. Their bod 
is as large as that of a horfe; their fhape exadtly refembles that of a 
lizard, except their tail, which is fat or cuneiform, being com prefled 
on each fide, and gradually diminifhing from the abdomen to the 
extremity, which, with the whole body, is covered with horny plates 
of fquammz, impenetrable when on the body of the live animal, 
even to a rifle ball, except about their head and juft behind their 
fore-legs or arms, where, it is faid, they are only vulnerable, 
The head of a full grown one is about three feet, and the mouth 
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opens nearly the fame length ; their eyes are {mall in proportion, 
and feem funk deepin the head, by means of the prominency of the 
brows; the noftrils are large, inflated, and prominent on the top, fa 
that the head in the water refembies, at a diftance, a great chunk 
of wood floating about. Only the upper jaw moves, which they 
raife almolt perpendicular, fo as to form a right angle with the low- 
erone. In the fore-part of the upper jaw, on each fide, juft uncer 
the noftrils, are two very large, thick, flrong teeth or tufks, not very 
fharp, by: rather the fhape of a cone; thefe are as white as the finelt 
olifhed ivory, and are not covered by any {kin or Jips, and always 
in fight, which gives the creature a frightful appearance; in the 
Jower jaw are holes oppofite to thefe teeth, to receive them; when 
they clap their jaws together it caufes a furprifing noife, like thae 
which is made by forcing a heayy plank with violence upon the 
round, and may be heard at a great diftance, 

‘ But what is yet more furprifing to a ftranger, is the incredible 
Joud and terrifying roar, which they are capable of making, efpe- 
cially in the {pring feafon, their breeding time. It mott refembles 
very heavy diftant thunder, not only fhaking the air and waters, buc 
caufing the earth to tremble; and when hundreds and thovfands 
are roaring at the fame time, you can {carcely be perfuaded, bar that 
the whole globe is violently and dangeroufly agitated. 

‘ An old champion, who is perhaps ablolute fovereign of a little 
Jake or Jagoon, (when fifty iefs than himfelf are obliged to content 
themfelves with {welling and roaring in little coves round about, ) 
darts forth from the reedy coveris all at ance, ao the furface of the 
waters, in a right line; at firit feemingly as rapid as lightning, but 
gradually more flowly until he arrives at the center of the jake, when 
he flops. He now {wells himfelf by drawing in wind and water 
through his mouth, which caufes a loud fonorous rattling in the 
throat for near a minute, but it is immediately forced out again 
through his mouth and noftrils, with a loud noife, brandithing 
his tail in the air, and the vapour afcending from his noitrils like 
fmoke. At other times, when {wollen to ao extent ready to burft, 
his head and tail lified up, he {pins or twirls round on the furface 
ofthe water. He acts bis part like an Indian chief when rehearfing 
his feats of war; and then retiring, the exhibition is continued by 
others who dare to ftep forth, and itrive to excel each other, to gain 
the attention of the favourie female. 

‘ Having gratificd my curiofity at this general breeding place 
and nurfery of crocociles, [ continued my voyage up the river with- 


put being greatly difturbed by them.’ N 


[ Yo be continued. } 





Art. IIIT Conxnubia Florum Latino Carmine demonfrata, Aufore 
D. Dela Croix, M.D. Notas Obfervationes adjecit Richardus 
Clayton, Baronettug. 8v0. pp. 138. 35. fewed. White. 1791. 

pHs is a correct republication of Dr. de la Croix’s Connu- 

bia Florum ; a work which made its appearance about fixty 
years ago, They who have read Dr. Darwin’s elegant verfie 
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fication on the loves of the plants, may form fome judgment of 
the pleafure to be gained from the perufal of this Latin poem ; 
where the botanical wonders are conveyed in moft elegant La- 
tinity, and (excepting a few imprebabilities and impoffibilities,) 


in agreeable fiction. Poetry cannot intereft without a plentiful 
inter{perfion of the hyperbolical and marvellous, The fober 
chafte didactic is not, therefore, to be expected in the luxuriant 
effulions of poetry:—but even here we collec& many curious 
facts exhibited in a ftriking manner. 

To all thofe who would with for a morfel of corre& and eafy 
Latin verfe, fet forth with a neat type, and on a handfome wover 
paper, we recommend this little traét. The reader will be fen- 
fible alfo of Sir Richard Clayton’s tafte and erudition, not only 
in the general caft of the republication, but particularly in his 
preface, and in his netes and obfervations, which are fubjoined 
to the work. 

A plate.is prefixed, reprefenting the Polypodium Barometz of 
LLinné—a fern which, on its firft appearance, has been fuppofed 
to beara refemblance to a fheep; whence it has been called the 
Scythian or Tartarian lamb. 

Dr. dela Croix has touched this fubje&@ with peculiar neatnefs: 

‘ Eft ubi preterea tingit fua purpura Juccos, 

Ltque cruor nofiro fimilis, gui Ca/pia Julcant 
Aquora, five legant fpumofa Borifthenis ora, 

Sive petant Afam velis, F Colchica regna., 

Hine atque inde flupent vifu mirabile monfirum. 
Surgit humo Borames*. Pracelfo in fipite fruaus 
Stat guadrupes. Olli vellus. Duo cornua fronte 
Lanea, nec defunt oculi, rudis Accola credit 

Efe animal, dormire die, vigilare per umbram, 

Et circum exefis pafci radicitus herbis : 

Carnibus ambrofie fapor eff, fuccique rubeutes, 
Pofthabeat quibus alma fuum Burgundia ne@ar 
Atque loco fi ferre pedem natura dedi/fet, 


Balatu fi poffet opem implorare, voracis 
Ora Lupi contra, credas in fiirpe federe 
Agnum equitem, gregibufgue Agnorum albefcere colles. 


* Hoc é fonte fluit, me judice, fabula Graium; 
Hae olim aripedes Taurt, vizile/que Dracones 
Vellera fervavere, hac ibat dote per undas 
Redea, bis vifus renowari fruGibus fox, 


Et fucco prefente Jenex revocaffe juventam.’ 

Sir Richard’s notes and obfervations are in elegant Latin, 
and abound with apt quotations from different authors of re- 
fpectability, who have treated the feveral fubjects which he has 


undertaken to illuftrate; 





‘ * Agnus Scythicus,’ a 
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Art. 1V. Poems upon feveral Occafions, Englifh, Italian, and 
Latin, with T'ranflations, by John Milton. Viz. Lycidas, L’Al- 
legro, Il Penferofo, Arcades, Comus, Odes, Sonnets, Mifcel- 
lanies, Englith Pfalms, Elegiarum Liber, Epigrammatum Liber, 
Sylvarom Liber. With Notes critical and explanatory, and other 
Illuftrations. By Thomas Warton, B. D. late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Profeffor of Poetry, and Camden Profeflor of Hiftory, at 
Oxford.’ The fecond Edition, with many Alterations, and large 
Additions. $vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 


OTWITHSTANDING the very ample account which we 
gave of Mr. Warton’s firft edition of Milton’s Juvenile 
Poems, in our Review, vol. Ixxix. p. 1.—97.—342. we muft 
not content ourfelves with merely announcing the prefent 
volume, fince it is, in truth, confiderably altered and enlarged. 
The learned Profeffor has been indefatigable in illuftrating and 
bringing out the beauties of this Englifh claffic; and though, 
in fome inftances, his labour appears to us fuperfluous, we can- 
not but admire the extent of his reading, and the pains which 
he has taken to collate paflages, in order to fhew whence Mil- 
ton ffole every balmy fweet*. In {pite, however, of objections 
which may occafionally be made, thefe notes muft be allowed 
to contain a rich body of anecdote and criticifm; and the 
author is to be applauded for endeavouring, when he found how 
acceptable they were to the republic of letters, to render them 
as perfect as pofible. For this purpofe, they appear to have 
undergone an entire revifal. Some notes, which were in the 
firft edition, are here omitted; the Profeffor intending, as is 
evident by the references, to introduce them, and probably 
with confiderable additions, in his edition of the larger poems 
which he was preparing for the prefs. Many of his own notes, 
not to be found in the former edition, are now inferted, toge- 
ther with fome which are marked with the initials of the names 
of Warburton and Hurd. A multitude of corre&tions are alfo 
made, in which he probably availed himfelf of the hints of 
friendly criticifm. 

From the preface, the reflection * on Addifon’s fubordinate 
ideas of poetry’ is erafed; and Mr. W, difcovers, in oppofition to 
a former remark, that the firft printed encomium on Milton’s 
{maller poems was not from the pen of Addifon. 





* It by no means indubitably follows that Mitton was inaebted 
to preceding writers, to the extent which thefe collations intimate. 
We coincide in opinion with Mr. Waith, when he fays, in one of his 
letters to Mr. Pope, 

“* In all common fubje&s of poetry, the thoughts are fo obvious, 
(at leaft if they are natural,) that whoever writes laft, muft write 
things like what have been faid before.” Pope’s Works, vol. vii. 
P. 47- crown octavo edit. 
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Warton’s 2d Edit. of Milton’s Poems. 2$ 


Mr. Warton having it in contemplation to extend his illuftras 
tions to the PARADISE REGAINED and SAMSON AGONISTES, 
the paragraph in p.19, edit. 1. beginning * My volume, &c.* 
is altered, and the conclufion is omitted. 2 

At the end of the preface to the former edition, Mr. Warton 
Jamented that all his attempts, though affifted by the polite ar. 
tention and indefatigable perfeverance of Mr. Jenner, Proétor 
of the Commons and Commiflary of St. Paul’s, to procure 
a copy of Milton’s will, bad proved fruitlefs; and hence he 
confidered the faét to be afcertained, that no fuch wil] exifted; 
a conclufion which he apprehended might fo far be of ufe, as 
that it might prevent the trouble of future inquiries. What, 
however, was regarded by Profeflor Warton as’a non-entity, 
when he {ent his firft edition to the prefs, the peculiar attention 
and aétive friendfhip of Sir William Scott have now enabled 
him to prove to have a real exiftence ; and he has fubjoined a 
copy of it as an appendix to the preface. It is indeed a great 
literary curiofity, and will be much prized by the biographer ; 
as it will ferve to elucidate many circumftances of Milton’s life, 
manners, and habits, not before known, and to correct fome 
miftakes into which the writers of his life have fallen, This 
will is nuncupative, and is as follows: 

‘ Memorandum, that John Milton, late of the parith of S. Giles 
Cripplegate in the Counue of Middlefex gentleman, deceafed, at 
feverall times before his death, and in particular, on or about the 
twentieth day of July, in the year of our Lord God 1674, being of 
perfect mind and memorie, declared his Will and intent as to the 
difpofall of his eftate after his death, in thefe words following, or 
like effe&: ‘* The portion due to me from Mr. Powell, my former 
wife’s father, I leave to the unkind children I had by her, having 
received no parte of it: but my meaning is, they fhall have no other 
benefit of my eftate than the faid portion, and what | have befides 
done for them; they having been very undutifull tome. All the 
rzfidue of my eftate I leave to [the] difpofall of Elizabeth my loving 


wife.” Which words, or to the tame effect, were {poken in pre- 
fence of Ch-iftopher Milton *. 


«« Nov. 23, 1674. X [Mark of] Evizaperu Fisuer +.” 


The allegation propounding this will, and the interrogatories 
addrefled to the witnefles examined on the allegation, together 





‘ #* John Malton’s younger brother: a ftrong royalift, anda pro- 


feffed papift. After the civil war, he made his compofition throagh 
his brother’s intereft. Being a practitioner in the law, he lived to 
be an ancient Bencher of the Inner Temple: was made a judge of 
the Common Pleas, and knighted by King James the Second; but 
on account of his age and infirmities, he was at length difmiffed from 
bufinefs, and retired to Ipfwich, where he refided al] the 
of his life,’ 


* ¢ A fervant-maid of Joun Mitton.’ 
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with the depofitions and crofs-examinations, the anfwers and 
interrogatories, and the notes by the editor, occupy feveral 
pages, and make the whole too long for an extraét. Owing 
to the want of the forms which the civil law requires, the judge 
pronounced this nuncupative will invalid, and decreed admini- 
ftration of the inteftate’s effects to the widow. The editor adds, 


¢ The reader will compare thefe evidences with the printed ac- 
counts of Milton’s biographers on this fubject; who fay, that he 
fold his library before his death, and left his family fifteen hundred 

ounds, which his widow Elizabeth feized, and only gave one 
eideed pounds to each of his three daughters. Of this widow, 
Philips relates, rather harihly, that the perfecuted his children in 
his life time, and cheated them at his death, 

¢ Milton had children, who furvived him, only by his firft wife, 
the three daughters fo after named of thefe, Anne, the firft, de- 
formed in ftature, but with a handfome face, married a mafter- 
builder, and died of her firft childbirth, with che infant. Mary, 
the fecond, died fingle.s Deborah, the third, and the greateft fa- 
vourite of the three, went Over to Ireland as companion to a lady in 
her father’s life time; and afterwards married Abraham Clarke a 
weaver in Spiial-fields, and died, aged feventy-fix, in Auguit 1727. 
This is the daughter that ufed to read to her father; and was well 
known to Richardfon, and Profeflor Ward. A woman of a very 
cultivated underftanding, and not inelegant of manners. She was 
geseroully patronifed by Addifon; and by queen Caroline, who 
gent her a prefent of fifty guineas. She had feven fons and three 
daughters, of whom only Celeb and Elizabeth are remembered. 
Celeb migrated to Fort Saint George, where perbaps he died. 
Elizabeth, the youngeft davghter, married Thomas Forfter a weaver 
jn Spital-fields, and had feven children, who all died. She is faid 
to have been a plain fenfible woman; and kept a petty grocer’s or 
chandler’s fhop, firft at lower Holloway, and afterwards in Cock- 
Jane near Shoreditch church. In April, 1750, Comus was acted 
for her benefi:: Doctor Johnfon, who wrote the prologue, fays, 
** fhe had fo little acquaintance with diverfion or gaiety, that the 
did not know what was intended when a benefit was offered her.” 
The profits of the performance were only one hundred and thirty 


pounds; although Doctor Newton contributed largely, and twenty’ 


pounds were given by Jacob l’onfon the bookfeller. On this trifling 
augmentation to their fmall ftock, fhe and her hufband removed to 
Iflington, where they both foon died. So much greater is our 
tafte, our charity, and general national liberality, at the diftance of 
forty years, that I will venture to pronounce, that in the prefent 
day, a benefit at one of our theatres for the relief of a poor and an 
infirm grand daughter of the author of Comus and ParapDisé 
Lost, would have been much more amply and worthily fupported. 





‘ Thefe feem to have been the grounds, upon which Milton’s © 


Nancupative Wil! was pronounced invalid. Firft, there was want- 
ang what the Civil Law terms a regatio teftiym, or afolemn bidding 
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of the perfons prefent, to take nocice that the words he was going 
to deliver were to be his Will. ‘The Civil Law requires this torm, 
to make men’s verbal deciarations operaie as Wills; otherwile, they 
are prefumed to be words of common calling or loofe converfation. 
And the ftatute of the twenty-ninth of Charles the Second [c. ti. 
has adopted this rule; as may be feen in the igth claufe of that 
ftatute, ufually called the Statute of Frauds, which paffed in the year 
1676, two years after Milton’s death. Seconcly, the words here 
attelted by the three witnefics, are not words delivered at the fame 
time; but one witnefs {peaks to one declaration made at one time, 
and another to another declaration made at another time. And al- 
though the declarations are of fimilar import, this circumftance will 
not fatisfy the demands of the law; which requires, that the three 
witnefies who are to f{upport a Nuncupative Will, mutt fpeak to the . 
identical words uttered at one and the fame time. There is yet 
another requifite in Nuncupative Wills, which is not found here; 
namely, that the words be delivered in the lait ficknefs of a party: 
whereas the words here atteited appear to have been delivered when 
the party was in a tolerable ftate of health, at leait under no imme- 
diate danger of death. On thefe principles we may prefume Sir 
Leoline Jenkins to have aéted in the rejection of Milton’s Will: 
although the three witnefles apparently told the trach in what they 
depoled.’ 

We are, moreover, informed that there are other papers in 
the Commons belonging to this bufinefs: but as they are mere 
forms of law, throw no new light on the caufe, and furnifh no 
anecdotes of Milton and his family, they are omitted. 

It appears, by the depofitions, that, at the time when Milton 
delivered the words here called his will, he was ill of the gout, 
fitting at dinner in his kitchen. 

Particularly to notice the various alterations and enlarge- 
ments by which this edition is diftinguifhed from the preceding, 
would extend this arucle toa greater length than our numerous 
other engagements will allow. We can only exhibit a few 
fpecimens of the new matter to be found in this volume. 

In p. 38, the following addition is made to the notes which 


-enrich Lycidas : 


‘ Edward King, the fubje& of this Monody, was the fon of Sir 
John King, Knight, fecretary for Ireland, under Queen Elizabeth, 
James the Firlt, and Charles the Firft. He was failing from Chefter 
to Ireland, on a vifit to his friends and relations in that country 
thefe were, his brother Sir Robert King, Knight; and his fifters, 
Anne wife of Sir George Caulfield Lord Claremont, and Margaret, 
gbove mentioned, wife of Sir George Loder, Chief Juttice of Ire- 
Jand; Edward King Bithop of E!phin, by whom he was baptized ; 
and Wiiliam Chappel, then Dean of Cashel, and Provoft of Dublin 
coliege, who had been his tutor at Chrift’s college Cambridge, and 
wes afterwards Bifhop of Cork and Rofs, and in this paftoral is pros 
bably the fame perfon that is ftyled cld Dimoeras, v. 36. when, 
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in calm weather, not far from the Englith coaft, the fhip, a very 
crazy veflel, a fatal and perfidious bark, ftrack on a rock, and fud- 
denly funk to the bottom with all that were on board, not one 
efcaping, Aug. 10, 1637. King was now only twenty-five years old, 
He was perhaps a native of Ireland. 

* At Cambridge, he was diftinguifhed for his piety, and profi- 
ciency in polite literature. He has no inelegant copy of Latin 
iambics prefixed to a Latin comedy called Senite Opium, a2éted 
at Queen’s college Cambridge, by the youth of that fociety, and 
written by P. Hautted, Cantab. 1633. 12mo. From which I fele& 
thefe lines, as containing a judicious fatire on the falfe tafte, and 
the cuftomary mechanical or unnatural expedients of the drama that 
then fubfifted. 

Non hic cothurni fanguine infonti rubeat, 

Nec flagra Megzrz ferrea horrendam intonant; 

Noverca nulla fevior Erebo furit; 

Venena nulla, preter illa dulcia 

Amoris; atque his vim abftulere noxiam 

Cafti lepores, innocua feftivitas, 

Nativa fuavitas, proba elegantia, &c. 
He alfo appears with credit in the Cambridge Public Verfes of his 
time. He has a copy of Latin iambics, in the ANTHOLOGIA on 
the King’s Recovery, Cantab. 1632. gto. p.43. Of Latin ele- 
giacs, inthe GeneTutiracum AcapD. CanTasric. Ibid. 1631, 
ato. p.39- Of Latin iambics in Rex Repux, Ibid. 1633. gto. 
p- 14. See alfo EYNQAIA, from Cambridge, Ibid. 1637. 4to. 
Signat. C.3. I will not fay how far thefe performances juitify 
Milton’s panegyric on his friend’s poetry, v. 9. 

Who would not fing for Lyctpas? He knew 

Himéelf to fing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

‘ This poem, as appears by the Trinity manufcript, was written 
in November, 1637, when Milton was not quite twenty-nine years 
oid.’ 

No remark is offered on the fable fhroud, 1.22. nor any men- 
tion made of Dr. Jortin’s conjecture, that, in 1. 154, for bores 
fhould be read fholes, brevia, En. 1. 115: but fcrannel, 1. 124, 
is explained to be ‘ thin, lean, meagre;’ and we are informed that 
<¢ a fcrannel pipe of ftraw” is uled contemptuoufly for Virgil’s 
¢ tenuis avena.”’ ‘This note has the merit of being fhort, but 
not that of being fatisfactory. It {till remains to be difcovered 
what authority Milton had for the ufe of this word. 

¢ Without the meed of fome melodious tear,’ 1. 14. 

has the following note affigned to it, not to be found in the firft 
edition; part of which, as appears by the fignature, comes from 
the elegant pen of Dr. Hurd, Bifhop of Worcefter. 

* © 14, —Melodious tear.| For Song, or plaintive elegiac ftrain, 
the caufe of tears. Euripides in like manner, Suppt. v. 1128. 
** Te daneva Dégss Piram—irwnctar.” ‘« Where do you bear the sears 
cf the dead, i.¢. the remains or afbes of the deac, which occafion 
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our tears?” Or perhaps the paflage is corrupt. See Note on the 
place, edit. Markland. ‘lhe fame ufe of tears, however, occurs, 
ibid. v.454- ** Aaepva bY Proyuakacs.” : H, 

‘ The paflage is undoubtedly corrupt; Nz is fuperfluous, and mars 
the context. Reifke, with little or no improvement, but juftly re- 
jeting the fnterrogation, propoled, “‘ cai, daxpuz.”” The lare Ox- 
ford editor feems to have given the genuine reading, ** Nai* Saxpua 
Gicus ina.” Lta eff, lacrymas adfers charas. [v.1133.].’ 

From the notes on It PENsEROSO, we fhall here prefent our 
readers with another fpecimen of Dr. Hurd’s illuftrations: 

‘ 52. Him that yon foars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery wheeled throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation.| By contemplation is here 
meant that ftretch of thought, by which the mind afcends ** To the 
firft good, firft perfect, and firft fair;”’ and is therefore very properly 
faid to foar on golden wing, guiding the fiery-wheeled throne; that is, 
t> take a high and glorious flight, carrying bright ideas of deisy 
along with it. But the whole imagery alludes to the cherubic forms 
that conveyed the frery-wwheeled car in Ezekiel, x. 2. feq. See alfo 
Milton himfelf, Par. L. vi. 750. So that nothing can be greater 
or jufter than this idea of Divine ConTEMPLATION. Coatempla- 
tion, Of a more fedate turn, and intent only on human things, is 
more fitly defcribed, as by Spenfer, under the figure of an o/d man; 
time and experience qualifying men beft for this office. Spenfer 
might then be right in his imagery; and yet Milton might be right 
in his, without being fappofed to ramble after fome fanciful Ita- 
lian, Hi.’ 


The Ode on Tuk Passyjown has thefe lines: 


‘* My forrows.are too dark for day to know: 
The leaves fhould all be black whereon | write 

And letters where my tears have wath’d a wannifh white.” 
which, in the prefent edition, receive this fatisfactory elucida- 
tion: 

‘ Conceits were now confined not to words only. Mr. Steevens 

has a volume of E.eciss, in which the paper is black, and the 
letters white; that is, in all the ttle-papes. Every intermediate 


leaf is alfo black.’ 

It is juftly obferved by Bifhop Hurd, at the end of the Sox- 
nets, that © they are not without their merit: yet if we except 
two or three, there is neither the grace nor exacinefs of Mil- 
ton’s hand in them. This fort of compofition in our language 
is difficult to the beft rhymift, and Milton was a very bad one. 
Befides, his genius rifes above, and, as we may fay, overflows, 
the banks of this narrow confined poem, pontem indignatus 
Araxes.’ 

Some additions are made to the note on |. 15, in Lid. Ele- 
giarum: but for thefe we muft refer to the book. 
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To Profeffor Warton’s notes, is fubjoined an Appendix, 
containing critical obfervations on the Greek verfes of Milton, 
by Charles Burney, LL.D.* Great depth of erudition is 
difplayed in thefe remarks. Little could Milton ever imagine. 
that he fhould be brought to fo fevere an ordeal. The criticifms 
are introduced by the following obfervations: 

« When it is confidered, how frequently the life of Mitton has 
been written, and how numerous the annotations have been, oa 
different parts of his works, it feems itrange, that his Greek verles, 
which, indeed, are but-few, fhould have paffed almoft wholly with- 
out notice. They have neither been mentioned, as proofs of learn- 
ing, by his admirers, nor expofed to the ordeal of criticifm, by his 
enemies. Both parties feem to have fhrunk from the fubjeé&. 

‘ To inveftigate the motives for this filence is not neceffary, and 
the fearch might pofhbly prove fruitlefs. The prefent obfervations 
attempt to fupply the deficiency of fotmer Commentators, whofe 
ftores of critical knowledge have been lavifhed, sav Svaans, merely 
on the Englifh poetry of Milton. 

¢ It will, perhaps, be afferted, that the following remarks are fre- 

uently too minute. Yet it feems the duty of a commentator, of 
the Greek produdions of a modern, to point out, in general, the 
fources from which each exprefiion flowed, and to detend by col- 
leéted authorities, what to fome readers may appear incontrovertibly 
right, as well as to animadvert on paflages, of which the errors 
will be difcovered by thofe only, who have devoted a large portion 
of their time and attention to the itudy of the Ancients. Critical 
firi@ures on fuch works fhould be written to direct the judgment of 
the lefs learned, and not mere!y to confirm the opinions of profound 
{cholars. 

‘ In thefe remarks, the reader will find fome objections ftarted, 
which are to be confidered as relating rather to points of tafte, than 
of authority.—In paffages of which the propriety or impropriety 
could be decided by appeals to the Ancients, reference has gene- 
rally been made to Luripides, in preference to all other writers. 
Ic is wel] known, shat he was much ftudied by Milton, and he is 


properly termed bis favourite poet by Mr. Warton in his notes on | 


Comus, ver. 297. 
« Thole, who have long and juftly entertained an high idea of 
Milton’s Greek erudition, on perufing thefe notes, will probably 


feel difappointed; and may afcribe to {pleen and temeritv, what, it | 
is hoped, merits at leait a milder title.—To Milton’s claim of exs é 


tenfive, and, indeed, wonderful learning, who fhall refufe their 
fuffrage? Ic requires not our commendation, and may defy our 


cenfure.—If Dr. Johnfon, however, obferves of fome Latin verfe of © 
Milton, that it is not fecure againft a ftern prammarian +, what | 





* Son of Charles Burney, Muf. D. the celebrated hiftorian of © 


mufic. 
‘ + Life of Milton, Works, vol. it. p. gz.’ 
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would he have faid, if he had beftowed his time, in examining part 
of this Greek poetry, with the fame exactnefs of tafte, and with 
equal accuracy of criticifm ? 

« If Milton had lived in the prefent age, the neceflity of thefe ree 
marks would, in all probability, have been fuperfeded. His native 
powers of mind, and his ftudious refearches, would have becn affifted 
by the learned labours of Bentley, Hemfterhufius, Valckenaer, 
Toup, and Ruhnkenius, under whofe aufpices Greek criticifm has 
fourifhed, in this century, with a degree of vigour wholly unknown 
in any period, fince the revival of letters.’ 


Dr. C. Burney’s ability to execute the tafk, which he hag 
here undertaken, is well known. This farther {pecimen may 
be acceptable to our learned readers: 

* In Effigisi ejus Sculptorem. 
‘ Apades yeypaQas xe0es Tnvo0% [atv Esxovae 
Daing TAX Avy WES sides auToPues LArcmwre 
Tov 0 extumwtoy 8x emiyrors; Psros 
Tedal: Qavry dvoprenuc CwypaPee 

¢ This Epigram is far inferior to thofe, which are preferved in 
the Greek Anthologia, on Bad Painters. It has no point: it hag 
no aQ:rsa. Ee is deftitute of poetical merit, and appears far more 
yemarkable for its errors than for its excellencies. 

‘ To confefs the truth, the Poet does not appear to have fufpe&- 
ed, that while he was cenfuring the Efigie? Sculptor, he was ex pofing 
himfelf to the feverity of criticifin, by admitting into his verfes, dif- 

utable Greek and falfe metre. 

‘ As theie lines are Jambics, it may be concluded, that Milton 
meaned to imitate the ftyle of the Tragic and Iambic writers. Such, 
at leaft, ought to have been his model. 

‘ In the firft line, sss is properly applied to the Artift, as in Lu- 
cian, Amor. Fol. I. 432. Ed, Reitz. 2064205 CurypaQar, though UA -by as 
an epithet to yee, appears liable to objection. Euripides in a 
fragment of his Andromeda has; coQus* avarue xeicocy Which can- 
not defend auaSs xue, in the Dative Cafe, without ayzaua, nor yet 
quite juftify the epithet. It feems to be a Latinifm. An infcrip- 
tion apud Reine/. p. 863. gives—Docra fabricare monilia DEXTR A, 
as Ovid de Art. Amat. 1. 518. does—pocta barba refefa MANU; 
and Quiatilian, daft. Orgtor. x1. p.118. Ed. Burm. tays, not, in 
deed, ipeaking of an artilt: 1InDOCT A”, rufficeve MaNuUs f. 

‘ In this line, the particle ws is placed much too far diftant from 
the beginoing of the fentence.—The later Comic writers, are not 
always very chaite, in their pofition of 3: and ya, and, perhaps, of 
pw and fimilar words. 

* V.2. Dainc av} This is perfectly Attic, and ufed by Sophocles, 
Frach. 1073. Eledér. 548. Ed. Brunckii.—Ia fo fhort a compofition, 





‘ * The application of Yego to Artifts of all kinds has been ex- 
plained by Cuperus, in his Aporeofis Homer. p.116. and 186.’ 
, . om Burman on this paflage, and on the verfe quoted 
rom Ovid,’ 
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an Anapafius in the fifth foot of revo following lines might bettef 
have been avoided. 

© Eidos avropuss | Avioduss, in the fenfe intended by Milton, fi rité 
yecordor, is not warranted by the dramatic poets, if it is by aay of 
the more ancient writers. —~A fragment of the Pirithous of Euripides, 
which has been frequently quoted, begins with &: roy 2vtroQuy—and 
in the Csweycs Of Ariftophanes, ap. lepheft. p. 42. is found: 

L2 aor Girn Rexpowos, arvroPuss « ten, 
which, however, form no defence for sidoc avroOuss: 

* 2. Tw exlutwlor | This word is not right.—-Tumwro¢ is an adjec- 
tive ufed by Lycophro, 262. rorwrx troguay, from which might be 
formed sxrurwrocy but no authority for it at prefent occurs. With 
more propriety then Milcon would have written: To 0 exrexwrors 
feil. eideg OF oxnax. The fubltantives, however, are rureue and 
extuxwaa. Euripides ufes the former, in the Phanif. 165. Ed. Valck. 
suru woepn— The latter is explained in Hefychius by ipownae 

* exeyores] A typographical error. It fhould of courfe be enya 
wvrecy as it is rightly printed in the edition of 1673, It is fcarcely 
worth obferving, that ao fhoulc have a comma before and after it. 

F 4. Tsrate Pavas OU pLbanpLcxe Curyoates. | Dervcw in.the Tragic Writers 
fometimes governs a genitive, but more frequently a dative cafe, 
either with or without a preceding prepofition*. ‘Touro fignifies, 
Ita, ad hunc modum, and is not governed by the verb, in the Nubes 
of Ariftophanes, 818. Ts os tour EYEALT AS § though in a paflage 
from Gregory of Nazianzen, adduced by H. Stephens, in his The- 
faurus, V.1. p. 821.-E. Voce. Tidzw, this verb governs an accufative 
cafe. This conftruction is very unufual, and can have no reference 
to Attic poetry. In Sophocles, Aj. 79. there is yerwy eis ex Seovs ts 
in Sextus Empiricus, adver/. Rhetor. 11. p.293. Ed. Fabr. ysrav ecw 
ee evtous, and yzruy yeAwra Is Very Common, in the Attic writers; 
yet ftill yrav ducpimnya Is, 1 am perfuaded, wrong, and fhould not 
be imitated. 

© The word Avcuiunax teems with error.—The Antepenult is long, 
fo that a Spondcus occupies the fourth place, which even the advocates 
for the toleration of Anajafti in fedibus paribus would not readily 
allow.—This is evident from Euripides, Herc. Fur. 293. 

Epcs Te MiMHM) 0305 oux amrwsior. 
And from a fragment of his Antiopa, ap. Platon. Gorg.I. p. 485. 
Ed. Serran. p.193+ Ed. Routh. Valek. Diatrid. p.74. 


Tovaixomsnn dvampemec Lo2Dwuatis 





---- 


** Tera cum genitive. Soph. Philoét.1125.inaChorus. Cum da- 
zivo, without a prepofition. Eurip.1ph. Aul. 917. Iph. Taur. 277. 
Troaf. 410. Soph. Aj.g57. 1042. Ariftophanes. Nub. s6o. Eq. 
693.—Cum dativo, with a prepofition. Soph. Eleér. 880. Aritt. 
Plut. 799. Ran. 2. Av. 803.—Brunck obferves in a note on Soph. 
Philogtet. 1125. that ycAg» with a genitive is ufed for xatayeAw, and 
with a dative for eyy<Aa——The fame critic may alfo be confulted on 
Ariftoph. Equit. 696. See Monthly Review, for Auguft, 1789, 
p. 108.’ 


§ + as exSpcus pro emis Stephene Thef. 1. c.” 
and 
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Warton’s 2d Edit. of Milton’s Poems, 33 


and from the Prometheus of Efchylus, 1004. 
Tevxsxopasrors UNTIAT AUT HEPWy 
and from a Chorus of Euripides, in Bacch. g8o. 

‘ It can fcarcely be imagined, that Milton 1uppofed the fecond 
fyllable of Jucpiunua to be fort, from the following fragment of 
Euripides, preferved by Plutarch. de Oracul. difectu, V.V11. p. 640. 
Ed. Reifiii. 

‘oo” apr Sarrwy TAPROy OioweTns OTWs 

Asnp amcor, miu aDers 65 Gb: peey 

Mexgov 0& cwue xas MIMHMA dexszccnar. 
This fragment is alfo quoted by Plutarch, in non fuavit. fec. Epic. 
Vol. x. 485. as far as amseGn, where he reads cages for cagnae ‘Lhe 
lait line is rejected by Mufgrave, fragm. infert. ccxvii. but fup- 
pofed to be an Jamédic verfe by Turnebus and Xylander, who join in 
changing disucriov Into dzsuow. The former alio propofes wsxro for 
yxpov.—Grotius in Excerpt. p. 423. reads, without any apparent 
fulpicion of the falfe quantity : 

Nexpov O: TWh x06 (Abr Le Oxrnovwye 
Thus Barnes has publifhed it, im fragm. incert. 285. but has not 
condefcended to mention the names of either Plutarch or Grotius. 
Ruhnkenius has quoted the former part of the paflage, in a note. on 
Timeus. V. amoCy.—At length Heath detected. the error in the 
word jiznux, but does not appear to have been aware of Grotius’s 
alteration, though he refers to one of the-places in Plutarch. 
Valckenaer, indeed, in his Diatribe, iiluitrates thele lines, in p. 56, 
where he admits Sa;x, and reads 
avELpL aPers 86 aSepce, 

Micpov d¢ copay 
and joins the following words to the text of Plutarch. 

‘ Toup, however, ina note, publifhed from his manufcript papers, 
in the new edition of his Remarks on Suidas, I. p.234. though he 
refers to Valckenaer, does not appear to have difcovered.any error 
in ag word yinyua, for he quotes the line as an Iambic verfe, and 
reads, 








Ess yny ds owpeaty nay pizanpnce Sub Lovey 
intead of Nexgor.——Yet who would venture to produce fuch a verfe, 
asa defence of Milton’s ufage of OUT pLiampacts Secunda brevi? 

* In the next place, this word Avzuimnax does not occur, I be- 
lieve, in any ancient writer; and if it did, it could not poffibly be 
ufed in the fignification, in which it has been employed by Milton. 

‘ The adjective Avoysnros is thus explained by Henry Stephens: 
“* Vix imitabilis, quem imitari et exprimere difficulter queas.” He 
does not, however, produce any authority for the ufage of it, nor 
has Scott in his Supplement remedied the deficiency. It may not, 
therefore, be improper to add, that Plutarch ufes the word in his 
Cato Minor: TO X&Aov,s wy LTETHOEUE''» To Our pb anTore Vol. iv. P+ 374+ 
in Demetrius: Avepiantos npwern Ti; exiOzriae V. p-5- and in other 
paflages, Thele, however, will be {uficient to point ouc the true 
meauing Of Avoysunros3 and, at the fame time, they may ferve to 
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demonftrate the impropriety of introducing.a compound, into Greels 
poetry, with a fignification fo contrary to analogy as Avcwiurpa.” 


On the whole, this volume evinces the learning of the feveral 
annotators, and will contribute to promote a correct and claf- 
fical poetie tafte; and whatever diflatisfa@tion Milton himfelf 
might difcover, could he read fome of thefe notes, his coun- 
tenance would evince more of pleafure than of anger, when he 
perceived the fingular attention which his juvenile poems have 
attracted, and the ample juftice which fana pofteritas has done 
to his genius. 

We cannot conclude this article without expreffing our re+ 
gret that death has interrupted the labours of the ingenious Mr, 
Warton, and has prevented him from executing thofe defigns, 
for the completion of which the admirers of Milton muft have 





Art. V. M‘Fingal: a modern Epic Poem, in Four Cantos ; 
sth Edition, with Explanatory Notes. 8vo. pp.142. 28, Od. 
Jordan. #792. 

W HEN a court of poetical inquifition is held, we generally 

guefs at the victims who are to grace the auto da fe, from 
the title-page ; and here we expected no higher facrifices than 
the roafting of Mr. M‘Pherfon, and perhaps a few other of his 
countrymen: but this inquifitor-general is a political fatirift, 
and an American, who brings the Britifh government, and all 
its agents, to the ftake, on account of the late American 
war. 

Turn and turn about, fays one old proverb; every dog 
has his day, fays another: Britifh royalifts have for more than 
a century enjoyed a poet Jaureat in Butler; and the Ame- 
rican republicans are now fupported by no mean fatirift, in 
the perfon of the writer of the poem before us, who pofleffes a 
genius which may claim refpectable affinity with that which pro- 
duced the celebrated Hudibras. 

We are informed that the author of this burlefque epic poem 
is John Trumbull, Efq. an eminent Counfellor in the ftate of 
Connecticut, a near relation of the late Governor Trumbull of 
that ftate, and of Mr. Trumbull the painter; and that he is 
known in his own country for many other works of genius, 
and of utility, both in profe and verfe. 

M‘Fingal is a fuccefsful imitation of Hudibras; and the ad- 
ventures that are celebrated in it are more confiftent; probably 
becaufe, as we are informed, the character of the princi- 
pal hero was not drawn for any particular perfon, but ftands 
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as reprefentative of the tory faction in general, The author's 
language is not ufually fo carelefs as that which we find in 
Butler’s work; and this attention may be thought to impofe fome 
reftraint on the freedom of his humour ; yet, mifled, probably, 
by that general applaufe which covers the flovenly rhymes that 
are often to be found in his model, he tags the ends of fome of 
his lines with words in which the coarfeft ear muft difown any 
correfpondence of found :—but humourous poets fhould always 
bear in mind Butler’s rule, though, like many other preceptors, 
he paid but little attention to it himfelf; and, if one line con- 
tains the fenfe, they fhould give us, at leaft, a rhyme in the 
other. 
M<‘Fingal, the hero ef the piece, is thus defcribed: 
‘ From Botton, in his beft array, 
Great Squire, M‘Fingal, took his way, 
And, grac’d with enfigns of renown, 
Steer’d homeward to his native town. 
¢ His high defcent our heralds trace 
To Offian’s famed Fingalian race; 
For tho’ their name fome part may lack, 
Old Fingal fpelt it with a Mac; 
Which great M‘Pherfon, with fubmifiion, 
We hope will add, the next edition. 
‘ His fathers fourith’d in the Highlands 
Of Scotia’s fog-benighted iflands ; 
Whence gain’d our ’Squire two gifts by right, 
Rebellion and the fecond-fight. 
Of thefe the firft, in ancient days, 
Had gain’d the nobleft palms of praife, 
>Gainit Kings ftood forth, and many a crown’d head 
With terror of its might confounded ; 
Till rofe a King with potent charm 
His foes by goodnefs to difarm ; 
Whom ev’ry Scot and Jacobite 
Strait fell in love with—at firkt fight; 
Whofe gracious fpeech, with aid of penfions, 
Huth’d down all murmurs of diffenfions, 
And, with the found of potent metal, 
Brought all their bluft’ring {warms to fettle; 
Who rain’d his minifterial mannas, 
Till loud fedition fung Hofannas; 
The good Lords-Bifhops and the Kirk 
United in the public-work ; 
Rebellion from the northern regions, 
With Bute and Mansfield {wore allegiance, 
And all combin’d to raze as nuifance, 
Of church and ftate the conftitutions ; 
Pull down the empire, on whofe ruins 
They meant to edify their new ones; 
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Enflave th’ American wilderneffes, 

And tear the provinces in pieces. 

For thefe our "Squire, among the valiant’it 
Employ’d his time ard tools and talents; 
And in their caufe, with manly zeal, 
Us’d his firft virtue, to rebel ; 

And found this new rebellion pleafing 
As his old king-deftroying treafon. 

© Nor lefs avail’d his optic fleight, 

And Scottith gift of fecond-fight. 

No ancient fybil, fam’d in rhyme, 

Saw deeper in the wamb of time;. 

No block in old Dodona’s grove, 

Could ever more orac’lar prove. 

Nor only faw he all that was, 

But much that never came to pafs ; 
Whereby all Prophets far out-went he, 
Tho’ former days produc’d a plenty: 
For any man with half an eye, 

What ftands before him may efpy : 

But optics fharp it needs, I ween, 

To fee what is not to be feen, 

As in the days of ancient fame 

Prophets and poets were the fame, 

And all the praife that poets gain 

Is but for what th’ invent and feign: 

So gain’d our "Squire his fame by feeing 
Such things as never would have being. 
Whence he for oracles was grown 

The very tripod of his town. 

Gazettes no fooner rofe a lye in, 

Bat ftrait he fell to prophefying ; 

Made dreadful flaughter in his coarfe, 
O’erthrew provincials, foot and horfe ; 
Brought armies o’er, by fadden preflings, 
Of Hanoverians, Swifs, and Heflians ; 
Feafted with. blood his Scottifh clan, 
And hang’d all rebels, to a man; 
Divided their eftates and pelf, 

And took a goodly fhare himfelf, 

All this, with fpirit energetic, 

He did by fecond fight prophetic. 

* Thus ftor’d with intelle€tual riches, 


Skill’d was our Squire in making {peeches, 


Woere ftrength of brains united centers 


With ttrength of lungs furpaffing Stentor’s. 


But as fome mufquets fo contrive it, 
As oft to mifs the mark they drive at, 
And tho’ well aim’d at dack or plover, 
Bear wide, and kick their owners over: 
So far’d our ’Squire, whofe reas’ning toil 
Would often on himielf recoil, 
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M‘Fingal attends the town-meeting, which was held in a 
church; where we are entertained with an altercation between 
him and a whig, which is carried on whimfically enough, like 
the f{nip-fnap argumentative dialogues between Sir Hudibras 
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And fo much injur’d more his fide, 

The ftronger arg’ments he apply’d: 

As old war-elephants, difmay’d, 

Trode down the troops they came to aid, 
And hurt their own fide more in battle 
Than lefs and ordinary cattle. 

Yet at town-meetings ev’ry chief 

Pinn’d faith on great M‘Fingal’s fleeve, 
And, as he motion’d, all by rote 

Rais’d fympathetic hands to vote.’ 


and his quire, Ralph: among other things, we have a hu- 
mourous apology for political lying, in the genuine fpirit of 


Butler: 


** Quoth he, For lies and promife breaking 

Ye need not be in fuch a taking; 

For lying is, we know and teach, 

The higheft privilege of {peech, 

The univerfal Magna Charta, 

To which all human race is party; 

Whence children firft, as David fays, 

Lay claim to ’t in their earlielt days ; 

The only ftratagem in war 

Oar Gen’rals have occafion for ; 

The only freedom of the prefs 

Our politicians need in peace: 

And ’tis a fhame you with t’ abridge us 

Of thefe our darling privileges. 

Thank heav’n, your fhot have mifs’d their aim, 
For lying is no fin, or fhame, 

‘© As men’s laft wills may change again, 

Tho’ drawn in name of God, Amen; 

befure they muft have much the more, 

O’er promifes as great a pow’r, 

Which, made in hafte, with {mall infpe@tion, 
So much the more will need correétion ; 

And when they’ve carelefs fpoke, or penn’d em, 
Have right to look ’em o’er and mend ’em; 
Revife their vows, or change the text, 

By way of codicil annex’d, 
Turn out a promife, that was bafe, 

And put a better in its place. 

So Gage of late agreed, you know, 
To let the Bofton people go ; 
Yet when he faw ’gainft troops that brav’d him, 
They were the only guards that fav’d him, 
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Kept off that Satan of a Putnam ®, 
From breaking in to maul and mott’n him: 
He’d too much wit fuch leagues t’ obferve, 
And fhut them in again to ftarve. 

‘© So Mofes writes, when female Jews 
Made oaths and vows unfit for ufe, 
Their parents then might fet them free 
From that confc’entious tyranny: 


FEST RA DRS REE: ty 


And fhall men feel that fpir’tual bondage 
For ever, when they grow beyond age ; 
Nor have pow’r their own oaths to change? 
I think the tale were very ftrange. 

Shall vows but bind the ftout and ftrong, 


5 


And let go women weak and young, 
As nets enclofe the larger crew, 
And let the fmaller fry creep thro’? 
Befides, the Whigs have all been fet on 
The Tories to affright and threaten, 
Till Gage, amidft his trembling fits, 
Has hardly kept him in his wits; 
And tho’ he fpeak with art and fineffe, 
?Tis faid beneath dure/s per minas. 
For we’re in peril of our fouls 
From feathers, tar, and lib’rty-poles ; “ 
And vows extorted are not binding 
In law, and fo not worth the minging, 
For we have in this hurly-burly 
Sent off our confciences on furlow + ; 
‘Thrown our religion o’er in form, 
Our fhip co lighten in the ftorm,. 
Nor need we blufh your Whigs before ; 
If we’ve no virtue, you’ve no more. 

** Yet black with fins, would hain a mitre, 
Rail ye at crimes by ten tints whicer? 
And, ituff’d with choler atrabilious, 
Infult us here for peccadilloes? 
While all your vices ran fo high 
‘That mercy fcarce could find fupply: 
While, fhou!d you offer to repent, 
You’d need more faiting days than Lent, 
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« * General Putnam of Connecticut, who had gained great re- 
putation as a Partizan officer in the war before lait, came forward 
with activity in the beginning of the war of independence; but his 
age and infirmities obliged him foon to quit the field. Edit.’ 

¢+ One would think that Mr. Trumbull intended fuch uncouth 
verfes as a burlef{que on all rhyme; or, that he bad no better an ear 
than the alehoufe-keeper who, on his fign, made Simon Webiter 
rhyme to Robin Hood. Rev. 
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More groans than haunted church-yard vallies, 
And more confeffions than broad-alleys *. 
T’il fhow you all at fitter time, 

Th’ extent and greatnefs of your crime, 
And here demonftrate to your face, 

Your want of virtue, as of grace, 

Evine’d from topics old and recent: 

But thus much muft fuffice at prefent. 

To th’ after portion of the day, 

I leave what more remains to fay; 

When I’ve good hope you'll al! appear, 
More fitted and prepar’d to hear, 

And griev’d for all your vile demeanour: 
But now ’tis time t’ adjourn for dinner.” 


The fecond canto opens with a defcription of the dinner va- 
cation, and of the refuming of the meeting : 


« The fun, who never ftops to dine, 
Two hours had pafs’d the midway line, 
And driving at his ufual rate, 
Lafh’d on his downward car of ftate. 
And now expir’d the fhort vacation, 
And dinner done in epic fafhion; 
While all the crew beneath the trees, 
Eat pocket-pies, or bread and cheefe ; 
Nor fhall we, like old Homer, care 
To verfify the bill of fare. 
For now each party, feafted well, 
Throng’d in, like theep, at found of bell, y 
With equal {pirit took their places ; 
And meeting op’d with three Oh yefles: 
When firft the daring Whigs t’ oppofe, i 
Again the great M‘Fingal rofe, | : 
Stretch’d magifterial arm amain, 
And thus affum’d the accufing ftrain.’ 
We cannot attempt to preferve any thread of the eccentric 
orations: but the following paflage will fhew that this Tory ) 
*fquire is not much inferior to the fanatical knight, in the ufe of 
tropes and figures : 
** Vain, quoth the Squire, you'll find to {neer 
At Gage’s firft triumphant year; 
For Providence, difpos’d to teaze us, i 
Can ufe what inftruments it pleafes. | 
To pay a tax at Peter’s with, 
His chief cathier was once a Fifh; 
An Afs, in Baalam’s fad difaiter, 
Torn’d orator, and fav’d his mafters 





———— 








‘ * Alluaing to a ipecies of church-difcipline, where a perfon is 
obliged to ftand in an aifle of the church, called the droad-alley, 
name the offence of which he has been guilty, and afk pardon of his i 
brethren, ait.’ 
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A Goofe plac’d festry on his ftation 
Preferv’d old Rome from defoliation ; 

An Engh Bithop’s * Cur of late 
Difclos’d rebellions ’guinft the State ; 

So Frogs croak’d Pharach to repentance, 
Acd [ice revers’d the threat’ning fentence: 
And Heav’o can ruin you at pleafure, 
By our fcory’d Gage, as well as Cefar. 
Yet did our hero in thefe days 

Pick up fome laurel-wreaths of praife. 
And as the flatuary of Seviile 

Made his crackt faine an excellent devil ; 
So tho’ our war few triumphs brings, 
We gain’d great fame in othe; things.” 


We have not yet noticed Honorius, the effective hero of 
the piece, who is employed to buffet this man of ftraw, 
M‘Fingal, for the reader’s amufement and edification ; and it 
may be fuppofed that he performs his part according to the 
writer’s intentions. At the conclufion of one of his fpeeches, 


«© As thus he faid, the Tories’ anger 
Could now reitrain itfelf no longer, 
Who tried before by many a freak, or 
Infulting noife, to ttop che fpeaker; 
Swung th’ unoil’d hinge of each pew-door; 
Their feet kept fhuffirg on the floor; 
M ide their cifapprobation knowa 
By many a murmur, bum, and groan, 
‘nat to his ipeech fuppliea the place 
Of counterpart in thorough bale: 
As bag-pipes, while the tune they breathe, 
Still drone and grumble underneath; 
Or as the fam’d Demotthenes 
Hlarangu’d the rumbiing of the feas, 
Held forth with eloquence fall grave 
To audience loud of wind and wave; 
And bad a filler congregation 
Than Tories are to hear th’ oration. 
But new the ttorm grew high and louder, 
As nearer thendrings of a cloud are, 
And ev’ry foul with heart and voice 
Supplied his quota of the noife; 
Each Jift’ning ear was fet on torture 
Kach Tory bellowing out, to order ; 
And fome, with tongue no: low or weak, 
Were clam’ring falt, for leave to (peak: 
The moderator, with great vi’lence, 
The cufhion thump’d with ‘* Sileace! filence!” 
‘Lhe conftable to ev’ry prator 
Bawi’d out, ‘ Pray hear the moderator ;” 
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Some cali’d the vote, and fome, in turn, 
Were {creaming high, ** Adjouros, adjourn.” 
Not chaos heard fuch jars and clathes 
When all the elements fought for places. 
Each bludgeon foon for blows was tim’d 5 
Each fitt flood ready cock’d and prim’d ; 
The florm each moment louder grew ; 
His {word the great M‘Fingal drew, 
Prepar’d in either chance to fhare, 

To keep the peace, or aid the war. 

Nor jack’d they each poetic being, 
Whom bards alone are ikill’d in feeing; 
Pium’d Victory ftood perch’d on high, 
Upon the pulpit. canopy, 

To join, as is her cuftom tried, 

Like I-dians, on the ftrongeit fide ; 

The Deftinies with fhears and diftaff, 
Drew near, their threads of life to twilt off; 
The Furies ’gan to feaft on blows, 

And broken heads or bloody nofe ; 
When on a fudden from without, 

Arofe a loud terrific fhout; 

And ftraic the people all at once heard 
Of tongues an univerial concert ; 

Like A/{op’s times, as fable runs, 

When every creature talk’d at once; 

Or like the variegated gabble 

That craz’d the carpenters of Babel. 
Each party foon forgot the quarrel, 

And let the other go on parole ; 

Eager to know what fearful matter 

Had conjur’d up fuch gen’ral clatter.” 

This breaking up of one uproar by another clofes the fecond 
canto. In the third, they all fally forth to difcover the caufe 
of the difturbance; particularly "Squire M’Fingal, with a con- 
{table at his elbow to fecond him. They find a whiggifh mob 
erecting a liberty pole in the market-place; whom M‘Fingal 
addrefles, as Hudibras does the bear-baiters, and to as pood a 
purpofe. His oration provokes them to hoftilities ; the Tories 
are routed; and M‘Fingal and his conftable are knocked down 
and captured. They fix the conftable by his waiftband to a 
rope, and draw him up to the top of the pole, where he makes a 
forma] abjuration of his Tory principles; on which fymptom 
of repentance he is let down, promifing future good behaviour. 

* Not fo our Squire fubmits to rule, 
But ftood heroic as a mule. 
‘* You’ll find it all in vain, quoth he, 
To play your rebel tricks on me. 
All punjthments the world can render, . 
Serve only to provoke the offender ; 
The 
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| The will’s confirm’d by treatment horrid, 
| As hides grow harder when they’re curri’d. 
No man e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law; 
Or held in method orthodox 
His love of juftice in the ftocks ; 
Or fail’d to lofe by theriff’s fhears 
| | At once his loyalty and ears. 
Have you made Murray look lefs big, 
| Or {moak’d old Williams to a Whig? 
| Did our mobb’d Oliver quit his ftation, 
Or heed his vows of refignaticn? 
: Has Rivington, in dread of firipes, & 
Ceas’d lying fince you ftole his types? ; 
| | And can you think my faith will alter, 
t | By tarring, whipping, or the halter? 
1’1] ftand the worft; for recompence 
I truft King George and Providence. 
And when, our conquelt gain’d, { come, 
Array’d in Jaw and terror, home, 
You'll rue this inaufpicious morn, 
And curfe the day you e’er were born, 
In Job’s high ftyle of imprecations, ; 
With all his plagues, without his patience.”’ : 
Such daring incorrigibility procured him the diftin@tion of = © 
‘| being tarred and feathered; an operation of which we have © 
| | often heard, and which is thus defcribed: . 


‘ Forthwith the crowd proceed to deck, 
| With halter’d noofe, M‘Fingal’s neck, 
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|i. While he, in péril of his foul, 
7 Stood tied half-hanging to the pole; 
! 4 Then lifting high the pond’rous jar, 
| Pour’d o’er his head the fmoaking tar: 
| ' With lefs profufion erft was fpread 
The Jewifh oil on royal head, 
That down his beard and veftments ran, 
And cover’d all his outward man. 
\@ As when (fo * Claudian fings) the gods 
; : And earth-born giants fell at odds, 
The ftout Enceladus in malice 
Tore mountains up to throw at Pallas; 
' And as he held them o’er his head, 
ij The river from their fountains fed, 
Pour’d down his back its copious tide, 
And wore its channels in his hide: 
So from the high-rais’d urn the torrents, 
; Spread down his fide their various currents; 
| His flowing wig, as next the brim, 
Firft met and drank the fable ftream;; 
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Adown his vilage, ftern and grave, 
Roll’d and adhered the vilcid wave; 
With arms depending as he ftood, 
Each cuff capacious holds the flood ; 
From nofe and chin’s remotelt end, 
The tarry icicles depend ; 

Till all o’er{pread with colours gay 
He glitter’d to the weftern ray, 

Like fleet-bound trees in wintry tkies, 
Or Lapland idol carv’d in ice. 

And now the feather-bag difplay’d, 

Is wav’d in triumph o’er his head, 
And fpread him o’er with feathers miflive, 
And down, upon the tar adhefive: 
Not Maia’s fon, with wings for ears, 
Such plumes around his vilage wears; 
Nor Milcon’s fix-wing’d angel gathers, 
Such fuperfluity of feathers. 

Till all comp!ete appears our "Squire 
Like Gorgon or Chimera dire ; 

Nor more could boaft on * Plato’s plan 
To rank amid the race of man, 

Or prove his claim to human nature, 
As a two-legg’d, unfeather’d creatur’d.’ 


In this ridiculoufly diftrefsful plight, M‘Fingal, in the fourth 


canto, at midnight, harangues an aflembly of Tories in his 
cellar ; and, giving up all hopes of his caufe, he relates a vifion 
to his friends, which, in prophetic ftyle, glances over the fub- 
fequent events of the American war. 


Here the talents of alate General are celebrated ; with a good 


difplay of the advantages which genius derives from the pofleflor 
of it being in confinement: 


_ 


‘© Behold that martial Macaroni, 
Compound of Pheebus and Bellona, 
With warlike fword and fing-fong lay, 
Equipp’d alike for feaft or fray, 

Where equal wit and valour join; 

This, this is he, the fam’d Burgoyne: 
Who pawn’d his honour and commiffion, 
To coax the Patriots to fubmiffion, 

By forgs’and balls fecure obedience, 
And dance the ladies to allegiance. 

Oft his camp mufes he’!] parade, 

At Bofton in the grand blockade, 

And well invok’d with punch of arrack, 
Hoid converfe fweet in tent or barrack, 
Infpir’d in more heroic fahhion, 

Both by his theme and fituation; 





* + Alluding to Plato’s famous definition of Man, ** Animal 
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44 Trumbull’s A/‘Fingal: an Epic Poem. 


While Farce and Proclamation grand, 
Rife fair beneath his plaftic hand. 

For genius fweils more flrong and clear 
When clofe confin’d, like bottl’d beer: 
So Prior’s wit gain’d greater pow’r, 

By infpiration of the ‘Tow’; 

Acd Raleigh, fa in prifon harl’d, 
Wrote all the Hilt’ry of the World: 

So Wilkes grew, while in gaol he lay, 
More patriotic ev’ry day, 

But found his zeal, when not confin’d, 
Soon fink below the freezing point, 
And public fpirit, once fo fair, 
Evaporate in open air. 

But thou, great favorite of Venus, 

By no fuch Juck fhalt cramp thy genius; 
Thy friendly ftars till wars hall ceafe, 
Shall ward th’ ij) fortune of releafe, 

And hold thee faft in bonds not feeble, 
In good condition ftill to fcribble. 

Such merit Fate thall thield from firing, 
Bomb, carcafe, langridge, and cold iron, 
Nor trufts thy doubly laurell’d head, 

To rude affaults of flying lead. 

Hence in this Saratogue retreat, 

For pure good fortune thou’!t be beat; 
Not taken off, releas’d or refcu’d, 

Pafs for fma!] change, like fimple Prefcott ; 
But captur’d there, as Fates befall, 
Shall ftand thy hand for’t, once for all. 
Then raife thy daring thoug his fublime, 
And dip thy conqu’ring pen in rhyme, 
And changing war for puns ard jokes, 
Write new Blockades and Maids of Oaks *,” 


M‘Fingal is now again interrupted by the mob; who, get- 
ting intelligence of this noGturnal convocation, thunder at the 





« * The Maid of the Oaks and the Blockade of Bofton, are 
farces—the firft acknowledged by General Burgoyne, the other 
commonly afcribed to him. 

* The editor cannot avoid congratulating the public on the great 
advantage rendered to this, his mother-country, by that rebel General 
Gates. By fending us the illuftrious Burgoyne under fuch a capi- 
tulation, as to confine him here fz good condition ftill to feribble, 
during the remainder of the war, he procured to the theatre of our 
capital, an amufement which leaves us no occafion to envy the hzp- 
pinefs of the Boilonians during the fiege; as the Heire/s is thought 
by the beft critics to be at leaft equal tothe Maid of the Oaks. This is 
an additional proof of the prophetic fpirit of Maicolm, who clearly 
forefaw that {uch a work would be the produce of this timely cap- 
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Downman’s Tragedies. 45 


door. Before they break in, M‘}ingal effects his efcape through 
a private window, as well from the reader as from the mob; 
the poem clofing on his flight to Bofton. . 
Chronology fixes the time of this ludicrous tale in the year 
1775, at the opening of the American war; and the poem, we 
underftand, was firft publifhed in Connecticut, in 1782, toward 
its conclufion, From the fpecimens which we have produced, 
there can be little doubt of its having contributed to the good 
humour of the Americans, after the fuccefs of their caufe; and 
in England, the liberal mind will not deny it a place on the 
fame fhelf with our Hudibras; a diftinction which # welt 
merits in every point of view: except with regard to the horrid 
rhymes, which are ftill worfe than thofe that debafe the witty 
performance of Butler. 
Thefe mafter-pieces of rival doggrel have ftruck a fair bal- 
ance between royalifts and republicans, between high church- 
men and puritans ; and the comparifon may ferve to foften the 
rancour of honeft men, of all opinions, toward each other. Such 
recriminations fhew more clearly than the moft laboured argu- 
mnents, that the love of power, under whatever difguile, is the 
fame paflion, and purfues its object by fimilar practices. N 


<= ~ — -_- a 
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Art. VI. Tragedies, by Hugh Downman, M.D. 8vo. pp. 322. 
38. Od. fewed. Robinfons. 1792. 
[aese tragedies are three in number ; of which the firft two 
are republications: the titles of thefe are Lucius Junius 
Brutus *, or the expulfion of the Tarquins; and Editha f 
The other drama is founded on the ftory of Belifarius. 

We have often expreiled our fentiments concerning the poe- 
try of Dr. Downman ; it is natural, fenfible, and nervous. 
He wifely rejects the artificial ornaments and fpangled frippery 
of fome of our fafhionable bards ; where his fubjeét requires no 
brilliancy, he is contented to be plain; where it calls for grandeur, 
inftead of invefting it with tinfel glare, he adorns it with rea! 
and natural luftre which is appropriated to it. 

The ftory of Belifarius, as managed by Dr. Downman, is 
well adapted for the drama. Our admiration is raifed by the 
valour, the virtue, the clemency, and the moderation, of the 
hero, in his days of profperity and triumph; our indignation is 
called forth by the envy of thofe who plot his deftrudtion, 
while our grief is excited by their fuccefs; we feel the ftronge(t 
emotions of pity for the family of the difgraced warrior ; we re- 
gard with reverence his well fupported dignity ; and, finally, 


_ 





* see Rev, vol. lx. p. 348. + Rev. vol. ixxt. pe 450. 
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46 Downman’s Tragedies. 


we rejoice at the downfal of his enemies, and at the profpect of 
virtue rifing fuperior to misfortunes : The charaéters in 
this drama are well drawn, and each fpeaks a fuitable language: 
but we will prefent the reader with a few extraéts, and from 
thefe he will judge for himfelf : 


‘ActrIl. Scenes. Aa Apartment in the Houfe of Belifarins. 
© Phorbas, Marcella. 


‘ Mar. Forgive me, Phorbas! but the fcenes of night 
Are ftill before my eyes. 1 faw thee clad 
As yellerday, in rich triumphal robes ; 
I ftood as then, upon the northern tower 
Marking thy gallant entrance. Ona fudden 
Dark difmal clouds whence fulphurous lightnings flafh’d 
Oppofed my view. When ftrait I fawthee dead, 
Cover’d with wounds, and Narbal waving o’er thee 
A {word bedew’d with blocd. I waked in horror; 
Nor can I yet erafe the deep impreffion. 

‘ Phor. And fhall uoreal dreams difturb thy peace? 
Disjointed emblems of our waking thoughts ? 
Where is the wifdom of Marcella’s mind? . 
True, we Lave fear’d the bafe deceit of Narbal ; 

/ But frefh-adorn’d with honour and renown, 








With power invefted, in Juftinian’s love 
Fix’d firm, in vain wil! he and Theodora < 
‘Their malice point, which, ftinglefs, fhall infli& ; 
No mortal wound. 
* Mar. Why cannot we retire 
With Belifarius? What is power or fame, ; 
To thofe unenvied joys which blefs the country ? ‘ 
« Phor. What joys can thy imagination paint ? 
‘ Mar. Ah! canft thou afk me? Should | not poffefs i 
Thy much-lov’d converfe ? balm of every care? i 


The verdure of the fields, the gurgling brooks, 
The high oaks quivering to the weltern gale, 

The yellow cora-field, and melodious note 

Of lark, or nightingale, to me are joys 

Of fecondary confequence. 

© Phor. No more, 

Alluring temptrefs! inclination leads 

With thee to pleafing fond ideal haunts ; 

But duty, fame, and virtue fix me here. 

Well have thy father’s actions earn’d retirement, 
Like autumn’s fruits thick hang his honours on him, 
Mine are but in the blofiom.—io! he comes! 

* Bevisarius, advancing. 

Welcome the profpe& of ferene delight! 

Of calm content, whofe gentle rays thall gild 

The evening of my life! unvex’d by forms 
Which fhake ambition ; far from hate and guile; 
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And the pernicious blaft of fickening envy. 
(Seeing MarceLca and PuoRBAs,) 
My Phorbas! my Marcella!—and behold 
(Enter ANTONINA and JULIUS.) 
Junius and Antonina !—{weeteft boy ! 
Thy tongue hall charm the weary hours of age, 


And foothe it’s pains. —O ! beft and moft beloved ! 


This is the aufpicious time which fets me free. 
Not with more heart-felt pleafure doth the ruftic 
After the toils of day, at fun-fet enter 

His lowly home. Like the old warrior horfe, 
Difmifs’d by fome kind matter, to his hills, 

And verdant meads, once more fhall I revifit 
The paths of nature, and fenfations feel 

Long unexperienc’d. 

© Phor. Thus the ancient Roman, 
From djtatorial pomp his farm regain’d, 
Array’d in glory.—Fit for every fation 
Art thou; the warrior, politician, fage, 

In thee are blended. 

Bel. What from fome, my fon, 
Might be deem’d flattery, in thee is love, 
Refpeét, and filial duty.—To thy hands 
My charge, the good Juftinian hath deliver’d ! 
And, troft me, an important one it is, 
Requiring ali thy vigour. Oh! be fill, 

Jult, and humane! to ftricteft difcipline 

Add tender care, fo fhall the foldiers blefs thee. 
Be to thy enemies, in battle, dreadful ; 

But fpare the fuppliant, fpare the nnarmed head. 
Nor ever Jet the old difbanded warrior 

Talte of diftrefs and penury. 

© Phor. To thee 
I owe whate’er I am!—to thy example 
Whate’er I fhall be. 

© Bel. Bear thyfelf upright 
In camp or court; defpife the unfound policy 
Of knavifh cunning. Far above the reach 
Of the mean villain foars illuftrious greatnefs, 
And excellence of foul.—Yet prudent be thou, 
And circumfpe&t. Abovethe reft of men 
Beware of Narbal; truft not Theodora. 

Safe in thy proper dignity, nor dread, 
Nor with blind confidence repofe on others. 
Why weeps my daughger? 

* Mar. Happinefs is yours. 
Here {plendid care and difcontent refide, 
Fain would IJ facrifice fome years of life 
Thus to retreat, 

* Bel. Be comforted my daughter. 
In fuch a dearth of goodnefs, duty calls 
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On youths who like thy Phorbas feel the flame 
Of patriot love, to mingle with the crew 

Of bafe pretenders.—I but go before 

Your fteward, and purveyor. Each addition 
Of ufe or ornament, I fhall be pleafed 

To think you one day wil! poffefs, and love 
The building, for the builder. Every tree 
T plant, will pleafe me, when I fhall reflect 
You and your children will enjoy the fhade. 
It is not probable his days of trouble 

Will equal mine; long e’er he fhal! arrive 
At my extent of years, | hope the army, 
The ftate will fpare him.’ 


After Juftinian is induced by the treachery of Narbal to 
confent to the death of Phorbas, the following fcene enfues : 


‘Scene lV. The Houfe of Belifarius. 
‘ Antonina, Marcella, Junius. 

* Ant. What can detain the lingering ftep of Caius? 
He cannot too be falfe. 

« Mar. Oh! Antonina! 
Horror and death and treachery are around us ; 
Life is a whirlpool of perfidious wickedne‘s, 
We, the light ftraws that float upon the river, 
Are foon ingulph’d and loft amid its waves, 
For me, I wait my diffolution calmly ; 

The death of Phorbas is my fated fignal.— 


_ My Junius too muft perifh—O my fon 


The barbarous wretch who triumphs o’er thy father, 
Will flay thee too. 
‘ Fun. You fhall prote& me. 
* Mar. None 
But tygers, ar the pard, would injure thee. 
But men are brutal, and humanity 
Dwells in the howling wildernefs.—My comfort! 
E’en in the depth of my affliftion! Image 
Of thy dear father, come into my arms ! 


‘ Ant. Who enters there? 
* Mar. It is the faithful Caius. 


Hah !: if thy face be index to thy foul, 
Some dreadful news thou bear’ft. 
* Caius. Forgive me both ! 
Much injured, honour’d women! I am dcftined 
The oracle of ill, 


© Ant. Say what i— 
* Mar. Are they alive? or— 
© Caius. ° Belifarius lives. 


But Phorbas is no more.—As in my turn 
Of guard, I waited on the emperor’s perfon, 
Narbal being prefent, with an hafty flep 
Eumenes enter’d; fee, he cried, the {word 
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Downman’s Tragedies. 49 
Which duty brings, ftain’d with the blood of Phorbas! 


So ever fall thy enemies! Juftinian 
Thank’d him, and they retired. 
© Ant. Will not the earth 
Ope wide, and fwallow them up quick! Ye heavens! 
I; juftice then with you an empty name! 
That they yet live, and taint the vital air 
With their pernicious crimes !—Marcella! Hah! 
Her arms are rigid; and her eyes roll wild. 
My daughter! heaven forefend ?-accurfed traitors ! 
‘ Mar. Come near my fon ; come near ; tread foftly tho’. 
Thy father lies here on the couch of death. 
‘ Fun. Why look you thus? why grafp my hand fo hard? 
« Ant. O my dear daughter! what doft thou behold ? 
Thy eye is riveted on viewlefs {pace. 
Alas! the heeds me not.—This did I fear. 
She ne’er before tafted affliction’s cup, 
And now drinks deep indeed. 
* Mar. Hark! Hark! He fpeaks. 
His faceis pale; but liften, liften, liften. 
Wile not attend to him ?—See where he fits ! 
And hear him while he fpeaks? I could methinks 
Give ear forever to his honey’d founds. 
Liften, my fon—He’ll teach thee to be good— 
To drive away deceit—to bear a foul 
Which may be read, as the pure ftream is feen 
Thro the pellucid ice.—l1’ll fic me down 
And reft, | have watch’d long. 
‘ Ant. O friend! in us thou feeftthe vanity (to Caius.) 
Of human things. Where’s Belifarius now? 
For thirty years the — fureft bulwark ? 
Preferver of the univerfal ftate ? 
Where is he now? in chains, in a dark dungeon. 
What is his wife ? a wretch who {carcely lives. 
His daughter? run diftraéted. His brave fon-in-law? 
Murder’d. The comfort of his age? the boy 
Of his fond foul ?—Oh! my good friend! thefe thoughts 
Cannot be borne; fiercely they goad the mind, 
And hatter every faculty.—Good Caius, 
Take, lead him forth.—Poor child! thy fate is worft. 
Thou haft moft years to run in this bad world, 
[Exit Caius with Junius, 
My daughter! 
‘ Mar. Stand afide—come not between us— 
The fun is fet—cold blows the evening air. 
Away ye horrid {pectres! Are ye gone? 
*Tis well—’tis well. Hah! they are here again. 
°*Tis Narbal and Eumenes.—Save me! fave me! 
They wave their fwords in triumph.—Where is my lord? 
Where have you laid him ?—O thou bloody corfe ! 
alling on the ground. 
Rev. Jan. 3793. E amt . id 
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Do I embrace thee ?>—No—ye fhall not part us. 
© Ant. Marcella! calm! oh! calm this extaty ! 
€ Mar. ’Tis the old tyrant all this while.—(/pringing up) 
What would ye? 
Let go your hold; what, three to murther me? 
What have [I done ?—Oh! ert thou come, my hero? 
Phorbas fhall guard me againft you all.— Strike on 
My gallant warrior ! there they fall! they fall! 
Spare him! no—kill him tho he grafp thy knees.— 
Plead’ft thou thy hoary hair old emperor! 
The hair of Belifarius too was white 
As the fine-fifted fnow.—Kill Narbal firt— 
O traitor dog! triumph! and victory ! 
Oh! Well didf thou acquit thee—let me ftrain thee 
With clofe embrace to my applauding heart. — 
Who hath done this? who hath removed the bodies? 
My Lord! my Lord; nay, wherefore doit thou fhun me ? 
What folly’s this? nay, I fhall overtake you. 
(running out, Phorbas meets her.) 
Hah ! who art thou? and whence? 





‘ Phor. Gods! is it thus? 
Marcella! Lo! thy Phorbas! i 
© Ant. Can it be? tS 


Myfterious providence! my fon !—behold 


The poor Marcella !—Joy and grief will urge 4 

Me too to frenzy.—O my fon! my fon! re 

How didft thou ?—Yet I afk not—anto her e 

Be all thy care directed now. F 
¢ Phor. O agony! 

What doft thou hear? Why doft thou dart thine eye ‘ 


Swift thro the vaulted fpace of yonder heaven ? 

‘ Mar. Mofic! fweet mufic! Hift! ’tis here—’tis gore. 
Twas joy pafs’d by upon a rapid fun-beam ! 

A love beftrides each dancing mote—they hatte 
To Theodora—have you heard the news ? 
The good Juitinian fleeps in earth, and Narbal 
is now the jolly bridegroom. 

‘ Phor. O ye powers! 

Here look with pity! view your fweeteft work ! 
Reftore! rettore !— 

© Mar. Silence ! Revenge hath pierced 
Her heart—the fhaft fticks deep—defpair 
Hath thrown his cold and frofty arms about her. 

See! madnefs raving, clanks his iron chains, 
And beckons her to yon high mountain top! 
She falls —down—down—it was a defperate leap. 

‘ Phor, Heart-rending fight! my trembling knees would fink 
Did not the thoughts of vengeance yet fupport me. 
Oh ! I will let it loofe.—Thou deareft woman ! 

Look on me! Now ye gufhing ftreams pour down ! 
Empty your fountains! for I would within 
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Keep nought but fire. 

‘ Mar. Why weep you? have you !oft 
A darling hufband you? and you a wife? 
Oh ! I could tell you fuch a tale of woe— 
But I can bear misfortunes manfully. 
Yet weep—weep—for my eyes refufe their office. 
]’}| fave your tears, and pour them o’er his tomb— 
For he was worthy— 

‘ Phor. Oh! no more, no more. 
Left I take roct e’en here, or turn to {tone 
By thy all-potent magic petrified. 
View me Marcella! Know’it thou not thy bufband ? 
I am thy Phorbas. 

‘ Mar. Oh! I know thee well.— 
Thou art the ghoft of Phorbas—do not weep— 
I foon will come to thee.—Hift! I will tel! thee 
What thou know’it not; grim death is overwearied, 
And Narbal hired, his place fupplies —the gods 
Look down with fear, and tremble in their heaven. 
Would I could weep! my eyes are {corch’d and dry, 
And not a fingle little drop will flow 
At my defire.—But art thou he indeed! 
Art thou my Phorbas! As I am alive 
Thou fhouldit be he; none of the fons of men 
But he, e’er wore that look humane, or beam’d 
Forth from his eyes the foul-bewitching ray 
Of mild compaifion. —-Oh! my head is giddy. 
J prate I know not what.—Is my boy dead ? 
Poor little Junius dead, that thou thus weep’tt ! 
I’m all in error Phorbas—tell me, tell me, 
Is my boy dead ?—My farting tears now flow, 
And I will fhed them o’er his grave forever, 
Like ill-ftarr’d Niobe. 

‘ Phor. Weep on—weep on. 
Oh! bleifed be the dawn of opening reafon! 
He lives, Marcella; | am he indeed ; 
Thy ever-loving hufband. 

* Mar. So thou art— 
But did Eumenes’ fword pierce deep? The wound 
Was defperate. — Who was thy kind furgeon? who? 
Oh! let me know, and I will follow him 
A thoufand miles on my bare knees to thank him. 
My mother !—Oh! but Junius then is flain— 
The fon, and not the father.—Bloody Narbal ! 
Could nought fuffice thee but the infant’s death? 
A mother’s curfe upon thee! Fly! fly! Ay! 
Narbal and death ftill dog us at the heels. 
What! linger you? 

* Phor. All will be marr’d again.— 
Support her, Antonina; Jead her in. 
Thou thal beho!d thy fon, Marcella; he P 
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Ts well, and wifhes to embrace thee. 
‘ Mar. Nay, 
Deceive me not I pray you. I am a woman, 
And very credulous. —Weak—weak too—thank you. 


I have fupported you e’ernow, my mother, 
And will whene’er you need.’ [ Exeunt. 
The characters of Narbal and Marcella are well difcrimi- 


nated in the following fcene : 


‘Scene V. An Apartment in toe Palace. 
© Narbal, Marcella. 

‘ Nar. Let not the frown of fcorn ufurp that brow, 
The feat of mild complacence ; in thefe eyes 
Let not pernicious anger light his fires, 

On me they ought with gentler beams to fhine. 

« Mar. Onthee! O patience, heaven ! 

* Nar. On me, Marcella, 

Who eager ftrove with ineffetual zeal 
To fave thy Phorbas. My advice was mercy. 

* Mar. Doft thou blafpheme with thy unhallow’d tongue, 
Prophane and impious, the fweet name of mercy + 
Coeval daughter of the eternal mind ! 
With whom, and Themis fitting far apart, 
Almighty Jove holds converfe? 

‘ Nar. Ceafe this ftrain, 
This idle rhapfody of words, nor foar 
Upon enthofiaft wing too high a pitch. 
Why fhould Marcella mingle with the ftars, 
When, on this earth, unlefs perverfenefs blaft 
Their vernal prime, the flowers of foft delight 
May at her bidding {pring, and gayly bloom ? 

‘ Mar. To what bafe purpofe, is the gall within, 
Converted on that traitor tongue to balm ? 

*¢ Nar. Hard taf is mine; to combat with averfion, 
And from thy breaft that prejudice remove 
Which blinds thy better fight.—By what perfuafiom 
O lovelief of thy fex, fhall I convince thee 
With what warm ardour, even of affection, 

J ftruggled to preferve ill fated Phorbas * 

To Theodora, to Juftinian’s rafhnefs 

Impute his death.— Within my tortured foul 
Pity, refpe&t, and admiration join’d, 

Felt for his fufferings ; it now bleeds for thine. 

‘ Mar. May | believe thee ? Wert thou thus humane? 

* Nar. Witnels O holy truth! O facred pity 
Speak in thefe tears which recolleétion pours 
At his loved name. 


‘ Mar. — Then have I wrong’d thee much. 
Thou wert his friend ! 

‘ Nar. I was. 

*« Mar. And now art mine ? 


‘ Ner. Ganrvot Marcella find a fofter name? 
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If tendereft love— 

¢ Mar. Hah !— 

¢ Nar. Tenderett, trueft love—~ 

« Mar. Traitor, no more.—Already have my ears 
Too long with criminal attention heard 
The odious founds of that detefted tongue. 

‘ Nar. Tho beyond life itfelf thy charms I prize; 
Yet not to guefs Marcella’s lofty foul 
‘Towering above the rank of womankind 
Would thrink, fufpeéting art, beneath the words 
Which ftrike the meaner of her fex, was weaknefs. 
Hear then the language of unvarnifh’d fenfe, 
Of plain unerring reafon. 


‘ Mar. _ What preceded, 
Was oppofite to thefe ? 
* Nar. The trueconftruGion 


Is, that my love, impatient of controul, 

O’erpafs’d my argument.—Marcella ftands 

By the warm paflion unaffailable, 

Hard of accefs, nor eafy to be won; 

Or, tho diffimulation I abhor, 

Still thinks me falfe.—Now reafon fpealcs to reafon. 

‘ Mar. The ways of heaven are juft, though deep conceal’d 
From mortal fight. Elfe, O ye living powers! 

Might I complain, and afk for what offence, 
What unknown crime, I thus am doom’d to liften 
To words which fhock each feeling of my foul. 

‘ Nar. Yet hear me; nay, and hear me with attention. 
Thou tread’ft the dark and gloomy path of danger, 
Which leads to fhame, to mifery, and death. 

Pride, anger, and punttilious nicety 

Impell thy fteps.\— While riches, honour, power 
Call thee to fhare with them their envied ftate, 
And rule his willing heart, who rules an empire. 

‘ Mar. How long! how long muft! fubmit! — 

* Nar, The fate 
OF all thy foul holds dear on thee depends, 

Doft thou not wifh the freedom of thy father? 

To fee him fhining with redoubled Iuftre 

In the calm eve of life? To view thy fon 

Received and foftered in the arms of greatnels? 
Till he arrive at that exalted ftation 

Which bounds the daring journey of ambition ? 
Thy mind is moved-—thou wilt relent, Marcella— 
‘Thefe humid eyes foretell the melting heart. 

‘ Mar. From many a various fource may tears defcend, 
But fay mine fpring from poignant grief alone, 

Is there not caufe? 

‘ Nar. There is — for thou haf lof 
One, in whom every rare accomplifhment, 

As in aflemblage, met. Faith, virtue, wifdom, 
E 3 Courage 
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Downman’s Tragedies. 


Courage and generofity conf{pired 
His character to form.—Accurfed be thofe 
Who told him Narbal ever was his foe! 
I would have died, 1 would have died to fave him. 
But nought my words, my fuppliant knee avail’d, 
Fate fteel’d Juftinian, and I loft a friend— 
A friend hereafte:-—when convinced he knew 
How to one point our kindred bofoms beat, 
And time, the wounds of prejudice had heal’d. 
But thy affection, and my grief conjoin’d, 
In vain would pénecrate the realms of death, 
And bid the difembodied fhade affume ~ 
It’s warm and active functions.—© Marcella, 
Say then, from whom fhall | feek confolation 
But thee, the foft affociate of his foul ? 
And who with fhielding wing fhould thee infold 
From the big tempeft of adverfity, 
Who lead you all to fafety, but his friend ! 
Since he is dead— 

‘ Mar. He is not dead, thou murtherer ! 
Let thy own coward fears aflift my fpeech 
To drive the ftrong conviction to thy heart 
And wrap it in defpair.— He is not dead. 
Ye thunders! dreadful monitors of wrath! 
Join your terrific notes! and loud proclaim 
He is not dead! Like Jove himfelf he comes 
In clouds portentous, and affembled ftorms, 
To pour deftruction on the fons of guilt. 
He lives! he lives! to punifh thee he lives! 


Hark! hark ! | foouts and alarms) and jet thy fpirit fink with- . 


in thee! 
Thefe inarticulate founds with one confent 
All join to teach thy ears this awful truth 
That Phorbas is alive. 


‘ Nar. She rends my foul. 
If Phorbas lives, where fhall | fly for fafety ? 
Or courage whence aflume, but from defpair ? ( afide, 


(Shouts, Fe.) Enter Decius, 
‘ Nar. Say, what import thefe fhouts and dire alarms? 
© Dec. My. bands are routed; wild difmay and fear 
Precede the veterans’ fteps; here fought Nicanor, 
There Phorbas urged the raging tide of war. 
While in the hurry of the fight, Eumenes 
And Caius lined the party of the foe 
With a colle&ed fquadron of the guards. 
As he ruth’d by, Eumenes cried aloud, 
** Let Narbal know, where’er he hides his head 
** In vain he’ll fhun the light’ning fword of Phorbas. 
‘¢ ‘Tell him, my guardian care procured the wings, 
*¢ With which the youthful hero flew.” 


We 
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We fhall here clofe our account of thefe tragedies, with ex- 
preffing our hope that the juft tafte and fimplicity, which prevail 
in them, will affift in difcountenancing the affectation. and gau- . 
dy conceits, fo much in vogue with the minor poets of the 


prefent day. 0 





Art. VII. Songs of the Aboriginal Bards of Britain. By George 
Richards, A. M. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 4to. pp. 
28. 18.6d. Robinfons, &c. - 1792. 


HE rank, which the ancients maintain, for their excellence 
in the higher branches of poetry, is allotted to them with 
peculiar juftice, on account of the ode. Still, however, it muft 
be acknowleged that the moderns are entitled to a confiderable 
portion of praife, for their excellent produCtions in this {pecics 
of compofition; and the names of Dryden, Collins, Gray, War- 
ton, &c. ftand high in fhe eftimation of all readers of tafte, 
as lyric poets. ‘They have, indeed, contended with greater 
difficulties than the ancients had to encounter, as they were 
obliged to exprefs their thoughts in a language comparatively 
rough and inharmonious. The fubftitution, likewife, of rhyme 
for metre, has tended to cramp the efforts of fancy; and the 
tirefome recurrence of fimilar founds has an effe& on the ear, 
directly the reverfe of that which is produced by the varied flow 
of numbers, and the wide compafs of paufe, that we admire in 
the Qualem miniftrum fulminis alitem of Horace, or in the Avaéi- 
Poousyryes ‘uuvor Of Pindar. Asa proof, however, that, although 
the poet of modern times has been fettered by monkith fhackles, 
the mufes have not deferted him, fpecimens of invention may 
be produced in England, fimilar to thofe which originated in 
the happieft times of Greece ; and the Old Timotheus of Dry- 
den may well deferve to divide the crown with the immortal 
Bard of Thebes. 

That the genius of lyric poetry flill deigns to linger among — 
us, may be evinced by the * Songs of the Bards’ now under our 
confideration. ‘Ihe author of them has united great vigour of 
imagination with a careful perufal of the writers that are mott 
eminent, in the fame line. He feems to have ftudied Gray and 
Dryden with diligence; and the names of fuch matters, 
great and celebrated as they are, will not be difhonoured by fo 
promifing a difciple. 

The fubje& of the * Battle,’ which conftitutes a feries of 
‘ Songs,’ confifts of the exhortations of the Britifh bards to their 
countrymen, They firft roufe them to commence a furious at- 
tack on the Romans; fecondly, they re-animate them, when 
xepulfed, to renew the charge ; and, thirdly, they conclude with 

BE 4 affurances, 
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aflurances, drawn from their religion, that they fhall live again, 
in the perfons of thofe heroes, who fhall adorn the fucceeding 
periods of Englith hiftory. 7 
The firft ftanza, defcribing the march of the Britons down 
a craggy mountain, while the bards, who are ftationed along its 
fideb, infpirit them with their fongs, is conceived with great 
animation. All the images are bold, felected with judg- 
ment, and well fuited to the wild grandeur of the fubject: one 
of the moft perfuafive topics of exhortation, which the bards 
employ to induce the Britons to re-attack the Romans, is 
managed with fingular felicity: fuch painting fhews the {kil- 
ful touches of a matter: 
« Bot ah! the captive’s mournful fate ! 
To fwell the pomp that marks his fhame; 
To knee the chief his foul muft hate, 
Aod hear a coward blaft his name: 
To tread Hefperian grownd ; 
To drink of Tiber’s aor flream ; 
With downcatt eye, 
With many a figh, 
Sullen, with fetter’d limbs, to move along, 
The {port or pity of an abje& throng: 
While conquering warriors pafs with laurels crawn’d ; 
And Albion’s pittur’d cities beam around ; 
Cymbals and clarions {well the triumph fong; 
And plumy helmets wave, and groves of lances gleam. 

Morcar, a diftinguifhed chieftain of the Britons, is lain. The 
following fhort picturefque defcription of his equipage, and the 
centraft which fucceeds, in the form of a plaintive dirge, are 
conducted with much dexterity of verfification : 

‘ Empty beneath yon oak his car is caft, 
Stretch’d o’er the mead his courfers breathlefs lie; 
Remembrance wakes the glorious triumphs pait, 
And fills with tender grief the gazing eye.’ 

Mr. R. has made a very happy ufe of the Britifh mythology, 
and in a way that is no lefs original than ftriking. The fouls 
of the bards and heroes are reprefented as animating future 
poets, and future heroes, of England, . The following pictures 
are fuch handiome, and, at the fame time, fuch exact, likenefles 
of their originals, that the fubjects of them will occur to the 
reader at the firft perufal ; 

‘ But ye, brave chiefs, in diftant days, 
Shall claim a more exalted praife. 
Ye, as the ages flow unfold, 
Kindling a mighty Saxon’s patriot mould, 
To peaceful homes and focial fires, 
To culsur’d plains and feftive boards 


Shall 
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We think Mr. Richards is more vigorous and forcible than 
Mr. Weft, as his heroes do not merely demand, but obtain ; 
and the action defcribed is fo lively and energetic, as to render 
the whole defcription far fuperior to the tame ftanza of Mr, 
Weft, in which too much parade of verfe is lavifhed on ** Jil- S/ 
ver-footed faiads,” and “* Gliding ¢ygnets.” 4/2/ Cc 
The emblems of Britain’S future empire, and the profpe& of ~ a 
her extenfive dominion, conclude the firit fong, in a ftyle of ex- 
guifite poetry : 
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Shall call from hills and woods the wandering hordes, 
And lift the lofty city’s glittering {pires. 
Ye, as the years in happier courfes fly, 

Where Thamegs’s cryfta] waters feed 

The grafly plain of Runnimede, i 
Torn from a tyrant’s hand fhall bear on high 

The facred roll of liberty. 

On ocean’s marge’a fable prince fhall ftand, 
And thew a captive monarch to the land, 
And, pointing to his conquefts o’er the main, 


Bid {well the thrilling blood thro’ every Britifh vein.’ 
The circumftance of the * Roll of liberty torn from the ty 
rant’s hand,’ reminded us of Mr. Weft’s ode on the barons pro~ 

curing Magna Charta, where juftice is faid to demand 


‘© From vanquifh’d John’s reluctant hand, 
The deed of freedom purchas’d with their blood.” 


* There reft on clouds reclin’d, 
Sceptres, and laureate wreathes, and naval crowns, 
Tower’d cities, fleets that ride 
In maftery the ocean tide, 
Domeftic iweets, that meek contentment owns, 
And emanations of the mind, 
That add a nobler nature to our kind. 
Lo! to our dazzled fight 
Wide over torrid fands and winter zones, 
Britannia’s pendant proudly ftreams ; 
And every ftar, that beautifies the night, 
Where’er it roams, on Albion’s empire beams, 
Or when it pales at dawn its fetting light, 


Or from the mifty wave uplifts its circiet bright. 


‘ They fang :—and rapture brighten’d every eye; 
With pealing plaudits rang the vaulted fky : 

When o’er the eaftern fummit’s darkfome fhade 

The moon rofe mellowing the grey rocks, and play’d 
On the ft] lake :—the warrior hoft retires 


To crown the mountaia tops with facrificial fires.’ 
The fecond poem, or fong, intitled, * The Captivity of Cae 
ractacus,’ contains the encouragement given by the bards ta 
that Prince, when juft embarked for Italy. They confole him 


with 
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with the aflurance that he fhall return, at fome future period, to 
reizn in Britain; at which time, the bards fhall refume their 
former occupations, and their {trains fhall produce the fame 
effeét on the minds of their hearers : 
¢ Then to the filent midnight orbs of fire, 
On moonfhine banks of haunted ftreams, 
’Mid grey oaks mellow’d by the night’s wan beams, 
The bard fhall touch his filver wire, 
And foothe the fleeping wanderer’s fairy dreams: 
While, as the foft fufpended numbers fail, 
Through the tall pines, that up the cavern’d fteep 
Rife midway waving o’er the deep, 
In each foft murmuring gale 
A warrior’s troubled fpirit feems to moan, 
Or Mifery’s wafted form to pour her feeble groan.’ 
This defcription, fo plaintive, tender, and poetical, we may 
contraft with the fubfequent ftanza; in which the imagery is 
more bold, and the caft of fentiment more fublime and dig- 


nified : 

‘ Go then, O Albion’s pride, and dauntlefs ftand 

At Cefar’s throne: think on thy native land, 

Thy long illuttrious Ime of fregborn fires, 5 

And the proud blood that circles through thy veins. 
Though low debas’d by chains, 

Though pale and wafted by the tyrant’s hand, 

Tis thine to glow with thy fam’d fathers’ fires ; 
To bear unconquer’d the high mind ; 
Thy dignity of being to revere; 

What great fouls own, what generous warriors feel, 
In fimple boldnefs to reveal ; 

Though their own Jove, with red right arm uprais’d, 
lo which the forked lightning blaz’d, 

Sat, as prepar’d to ftrike, and bent his brow fevere.’ 

The bards conclude their fong at the clofe of the day; and 
the laft ftanza forms, with propriety, a delicious picture of the 
gradual advance of night. 

We felt ourfelves inclined, on the firft perufal, to cenfure 
Mr. Richards for having broken his firft poem into parts: but 
the authority of Dryden, in his Alexander’s Feaft, is a fuffi- 
cient vindication, without our furnifhing him with another 
apology arifing from his having adopted the convenient appel- 
Jation of Songs, and not profefledly diftinguifhing his compofi- 
tions by the name of Odes. In his defcription of Englifh he- 
roes, we were for fome time at a lofs to afcertain the * Patriot 
form divine,’ happy as we fhould have been, in thefe days of 
overflowing loyalty, to acknowlege the propriety of placing our 
prefent gracious fovereign in that number, till our eye 
glanced at the bottom of the page, and we were there told, in 

5 a note, 
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a note, for whom thefe faint outlines were intended. We with 
that Mr. R. had made a different arrangement in his gallery of 
portraits, for he has actually placed the King before his an- 
ceftors. 

To writers of odes, whofe province it is to foar fo much 
above ** The vifible diurnal fphere”’ of low propriety, we are 
certainly difpofed to grant the largeft allowances for the guid- 
libet audendi. We cannot, however, fee them encroach on the 
decorum of our language, without noticing their deviations 
from eftablifhed ufage. Mr. R. has coined a new word to 
avoid a periphrafis, which is common, we believe, to all lan- 
guages ; he fays, p. 10. ‘ to dnee the chief.’ * They point Hefpe- 
ria’s fouthern fields,’ p. 12, is an expreffion rather more allow- 
able. Not fo, ‘the chieftains gaze the paly corfe,’ p. 13.— 
Thefe are improprieties which Mr. Richards will do weil to 
confider. 

In the combinations of imagery, where Roman manners and 
cuftoms are contrafted with Britifh, Mr. R. difplays much fkill, 
and a judicious feleétion of circumftances. Thhe fofter paflages 
are touched with delicacy and pathes; they difcover a mind 
alive to thofe feelings, the difplay of which is more gratifying 
to readers of fenfibility, than the terrific profpe& of warriors 
clad in fhining mail,and with helmets waiving their blood -{tained 
plumage, ‘Thefe images, however, have their peculiar beauty, 
and ftrike by their fervour and vivid colouring. 

The approbation of thefe fongs, which the public cannot fail 
to exprefs, will, we hope, be an encouragement to the author 
to proceed farther in his poetical career. We fee no reafon, 
however, for his confining his attention to the northern mufes ; 
fince he who poflefles fuch vigour of imagination, and fuch 
energy of ftyle, may furely diverfify the fubje&ts of his poetry, 
without weakening the powers of his genius. 

For an account of Mr. Richards’s former produ€tion, intitled, 
©The Aboriginal Britons,’ fee Review, New Series, Vol. v1. 


Pp. 398. K-t. 





Art. VII. Elements of the Philofaphy of the Human Mind. By Dugald 
Stewart, F. R.S. Edin. Proteilor of Moral Philofophy in the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh. 4to. pp. 569. 11. 1s. Boards. 
Creech, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London. 1792. 

OF all the fubje&ts which prefent themfelves to the confidera- 

tion of man, that of MIND, its laws, powers, and pro- 
grefs, is the moft extenfive, the moft interefting, and the moft 
fublime. ‘To depict the powers of mind, acting under the jn- 
fluence of its laws, is the province of the orator, the hiftorian, 


and 
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and the poet. To define thofe laws, and to fhew when, why, 
and how, they act, is the office of the philofopher. ‘The word 
metaphyfics is feldom pronounced but with contempt, as fig- 
nifying fomething ufelefs, unintelligible, and abfurd. This has 
happened, becaufe not only the fchoolmen, as the author 
of the prefent work truly remarks, but, it muft be add- 
ed, many later writers, have treated this great, and, as it may 
fome day be proved, /imp/c, fubje&, with much want of precifion : 
but, fince mind is thought, and fince the whole of man’s know- 
lege begins and ends in thought, if metaphyfics be underftood 
to fignify the laws, powers, and progrefs, of mind, metaphyfics 
will eternally be the firft of fubjects to man. In this fenti- 
ment, we do but coincide with the opinion of the author of the 
work under confideration, as exprefled in his introductory 
art: 

, $ It is not merely (p. 19.) as a fubje& of fpeculative curiofity, 
that the principles of the human mind deferve a careful examina- 
tion, The advantages to be expected from a fuccefsful analyfis of ir, 
are various; and fome of them of fuch importance, as to render it 
aftonifhing, that amidft all the fuccefs with which the fubordinate 
fciences have been cultivated, this, which comprehends the princi- 
ples of all of them, fhould be ftill fuffered to remain in its in- 
fancy.’ 

The true caufe of the flow progrefs of the philofophy of mind, 
is the loofe and inaccurate manner in which the terms employed 
to explain the phenomena of mind have been ufed. The man 
who fhal] define to himfelf and his readers, every word which 
he ufes technically, and fhall carefully adhere to his own de- 
finition, will feldom be unintelligible. By recurring to his 
definitions, he wil! be guilty of errors with great difficulty; for 
his errors muft then in general be detected by himfelf; and 
fhould they efcape his own obfervation, they will not long efcape 
that of others. 

Such a philofopher will be careful never to introduce occult 
caufes, however refpectable, in the opinions of men, thofe 
. words may be which denote the exiftence of fuch caufes: he 
wil prove their exiftence before he fuppofes it ; and, if he can- 
not prove it, however defirous he may be that it fhould be 
truth, he will rigidly abftain from introducing things that are 
difputable, among things that are demonftrable. This remark 
is made, firft, becaufe of its great and univerfal utility ; and, 
next, becaufe Mr. Profeflor Stewart is not fo fevere a difciple 
of this doctrine, as, for the good of the fubjeét which he fo de- 
fervedly loves, might have been wifhed. Mr. S. indeed, openly 
and honeftly declares himfelf to be of this opinion, in theory, 
though we find that he neglects it in pradtice. 

* Thefe 
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« Thefe controverfies (p. 16.) have, in truth, no peculiar con- 
nexion with the inquiries on which I havetoenter. Jt és, indeed, 
anly by an examination of the principles of our nature, that they can be 
brought to a fatisfafory conclufion. But, fuppofing them to remain 
undecided, our fceptical doubts concerning the certainty of human 
knowledge, would no more aff-¢ the philofophy of mind, than they 
would affect any of the branches of phyfics; nor ewould our doubts 
concerning even the exiftence of mind affect this branch of {cience, any 
more than the doubts of the Berkleian concerning the exiltence of 


matter, affect his opinions in natural philofophy.’ 

Here more is allowed, than even we who are recommending 
the caution of accuracy could have afked. 

As we mean to dedicate this firft part of the review of the work 
before us to obfervations on certain paflages, chiefly to be 
found in the introduction, but intimately related to the whole, 
we fhall continue to take thofe paflages as they occur. We in- 
tend, by this method, to exhibit what we confider as the leading 
feature of the work,—a difplay of various eflential truths, with 
a mixture of fome fundamental errors. The following extrac 
is of the firft clafs: the author thus defcribes that indolent and 
falfe {cepticifm, which aflerts, that truth cannot be found ; and 
that, therefore, to feek it is folly. 


‘ The fceptical tendency (p. 36.) of the prefent age, even whee 
it happens to be united with a peaceable difpofition and a benevolent 
heart, cannot fail to have the effect of damping every active and 
patriotic exertion. Convinced that truth is piaced beyond the 
reach of the human faculties, and doubtful how far the prejudices 
we defpife may not be eflential to the well-being of fociety, we re- 
folve to abandon completely all f{peculative inquiries ; and, fuffer- 
ing ourfelves to be carried quietly along with the fircam of popular 
Opinions, and of fafhionable manners, determine to amufe curfelves, 
the beft way we can, with bufinefs or pleafure, during our fhort 
paffage through this fcene of illufions. But he who thinks more 
favourably of the human powers, and who believes that reafon was 
given to man to direct him to his duty and his happinefs, will de- 
ipife the fuggeftions of this timid philofophy ; and, while he is con- 
{cious that he is guided in his inquiries only by the love of truth, 
will reit aifured, that their refult will be equally favourable to his 
own comfort, and to the beft intereits of mankind. What indeed 
will be the particular effects, in the firft inftance, of that general 
difufion of knowledge, which the art of printing mui fooner or 
later produce, and of that fpirit of reformation with which it can- 
not fail to be accompanied, it is beyond the reach of human faga- 
city to conjecture ; but, unlefs we chufe to abandon ourfelves en- 
tirely to a defponding fcepticifm, we mult hope and believe, that 
the progrefs of human reafon can never be a fource of permanent 
diforder to the world ; and that they alone have caufe to apprehend 
the confequences, who are led,. by the imperfeétion of our prefent 
inftitutions, to feel themfelves interetted in perpetuating the preja- 
dices and follies of their {pecies.’ 
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The mind of the author, while writing the above paflage, was 
illuminated by truth, and had a firm, benevolent, and ener 
getic confcioufnefs of its prefence. 

While reading this pallage, we recolleted, with no little 
pain, and with fome furpriic, having juft been told, (p. 23.) 
by the learned Profeffor, that—* It ought not to be the 
leading object of any one to become an eminent metaphyfician, 
mathematician, or poet; but to render himfelf happy as an in- 
dividual, and an agreeable, a refpectable, and an ufeful mem- 
ber of fociety ;’——-nay, more, we find this doctrine prefled on his 
readers, through feveral fucceflive pages! The firft great 
duty of man is, to inquire how he can beft contribute to the 
good of the whole; and which way can he more effeCtually do 
this, than by feeking to become a great metaphyfician, poet, 
or mathematician? Who ean fo effectually acquire knowlege 
as thefe grand charaéters f—and is not knowlege the molt in- 
ceflant and effential want of man? What ts evil but error; 
and what is error but ignorance? No man ought to be an 
egotift, nor fhould cherifh any childifh veneration for the found 
of his own name:—but thole eminent qualities, by which the 
whoie human race may be ameliorated, ought to be the great 
object of every man’s purfuit. 

We were no lefs mortified by the following paflage :— 

* I have already hinted (p. 27.) that there are fome purfuits in 
which, as they require the exertion only of a fmall number of our 
faculties, an individual, who has a natural turn for them, will be 
more likely to diftinguifh himfelf by being fuffered to follow his 
Original bias, than if his attention were directed by a more liberal 
courie of ftudy.’ 

It is time that philofophy fhould affume a more accurate 
language. 4 natural turn, natural prejudices, (p. 71.) falutary 
prejudices, (p. 31.) inflinétive principles, (p. 205.) myflerious 
agency, (p. 90.) and arbitrary fenfations and perceptions, (p. 92.) 
are phrafes, either abfolutely talie, or fuch as relate to thofe in- 
comprehenfible fubjects againit which the learned Profeffor fo 
rationally warns his philofoph:cal ftudents, in the beginning of 
his work. [hey may be endured in the nurfery: but we fee 
them with regret in a book, the very object of which ought to 
be, and is, to rid us of our prejudices, and to rectify our 
miftakes. 

As an enthufiaftic admirer and difciple of Dr. Reid, to whom 
this work is dedicated, Mr, Stewart tells us, that * The rub- 
bifh (p. 15.) [of fcepticiim] being now removed, [by the 
Doétor } and the foundations laid, it is time to begin the fuper- 
ftructure.” We fhould be happy that this were the cafe: but 
our hopes are lefs fanguine ; otherwife, even in the work be- 
fore 
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fore us, we fhould occafionally have found them difappointed. 
Only two pages before, inftead of having doubt (that is, rub- 
bifh,) removed, we found it very confiderably produced. We 
were told ‘It muft (p. 13.) appear manifeft, upon a vety little 
reflection, that, as the two fubjects {matter and mind] are 
eflentially diftinct, and as each of them has its pecuhar laws, the 
analogies we are pleafed to fancy between them can be of no 
ufe in illuftrating either.’—Mr. S. has fuccefsfully proved, that 
we know nothing either of matter or of mind, but their quali- 
ties. Is it {cepticifm to afk—W hat is mind, but fenfation? and 
what is fenfation, but a perception of the qualities of what we 
call matter? May we not, without pretending to know any 
thing of the fubftance either of matter or of mind, find analo- 
gies between them; fince mind, as it exifts in organized 
beings, originates in the qualities of matter’ If this be rub- 
bifh, we muft honeftly avow that there is much of it, which 
no arguments that we have ever yet heard have been able to 
{weep away. Do not all kinds of mytticifm and intuition 
much better deferve that epithet, than thofe inquiries which 
acknowlege analogies that can be with difficulty denied? We 
own that we are thunder-ftruck with fuch denials; and we 
turn back with fome chagrin to the firft page of our author’s 
work, where we read—* The frivolous and abfurd difcuffions 
which abound in the writings of moft metaphyfical authors, 
afford but too many arguments in juftification of the pre- 


judice which is commonly entertained againft metaphyfical 


{peculations.’ 

The following paflage likewife leads to conclufions, which, 
we imagine, Mr.S. is too found a philofopher to fupport, 
when he perceives the tendency of his own doétrine :-—* Every 
man (p. 3.) is imprefled with an irrefiftible conviétion that all 
his fenfations, thoughts, and volitions, belong to one and the 
fame being; to that being which he calls him/félf; a being 
which he is led, by the conftitution of his nature, to confider 
as fomething diftinc? from his body, and as not liable to be impaired 
by the lofs or mutilation of any of his organs.’—Again we are 
obliged to afk—What is mind, but a courfe of prefent, or a re- 
trofpect of paft, fenfations? Does that courfe fuffer no lofs by 
mutilation? Can the amputated arm reach down a hat, life 
food to the mouth, or defend the body to which it was once 
attached? Perhaps it could have played delightfully on fome 
mufical inftrument—Was this no addition to mind; and is the 
ceafing to play no deduction? A man may be told, that, if his 
head were fevered from his body, he would not ceafe to think : 
but moft men are as eager to preferve life as if they were cer- 
tain that'life and thought muft ceafe together. True philofo- 
phy carefully turns from hypothefis, and inquires into facts. 
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Beforé we quit the introdudtion, it is neceflary to notice that 
its general fubject is the utility of the ftudy of the human mind, 
the good effects which this ftudy, if properly purfued, would 
have on education, and the advancement which would be made 
in the philofophy of mind, were we but pofleffed of a philofo- 
phical logic; by which we underftand Mr. 5S. to mean an 
elementary treatife, that fhould teach us to be accurate in lan- 


uage and deductions, and orderly in arrangement ; a logic that 
fhould Jead us from words to things, and from facts to firft 
principles. Though we cannot entirely acquit him of miftake, 
et he has enforced each part of this fubject with great ability. 
More than one paflage bas already been cited, of high merit ; 
the two following, the firft on religious prejudices, the fecond 
on political progrefs, are of that rank: 

‘If religious opinions (p. 41.) have, as will not be difputed, a 

owerful influence on the happinefs, and on the conduct of man- 
Lind, does not humanity require of us, to refcue as many victims as 
pofiible from the hands of bigotry ; and to fave them from the crue} 
alternative, of remaining under the gloom of a depreffing fuperfti- 
tion, or of being diftracted by a perpetual confli& between the heare 
and the underftanding ?—It is an enlightened education alone, that, 
in moft countries of Kurope, can fave the young philofopher from 
that anxiety and defpondence, which every man of fenfbility, who, 
in his childhood, has imbibed the popular opinions, muft neceffarily 
experience, when he firft begins toexamine their foundation.’— 

‘In the art of legiflation (p. 59.) there is a certain degree of 

fkill, which may be acquired merely from the routine of bufinefs ; 
and when once a politician has been formed, in this manner, amon 
the details of office, a partial ftudy of general principles will be al 
more likely to lead him aftfay, than to enlighten his condu&. But 
there is neverthelefs a fcience of legiflatton, which the details of 
office, and the intrigues of popular affemblies, will never communi- 
cate; a fcience, of which the principles muft be fought for in the 
conftitution of human nature, and in the general laws which regu- 
Jate the courfe of human affairs; and which, if ever, in confequence 
of the progrefs of reafon, philofophy fhould be enabled to aflume 
that afcendant in the government of the world, which has hitherto 
been maintained by accident, combined with the paffions and cae 

rices of a few leading individuals, may, perhaps, produce more 
perfect and happy forms of fociety, than have yet been realized in 
the hiftory of mankind.’ 

Thefe are views worthy of philofophy ; and we are happy to 
bear teftimony in favour of the mind by which they are enter- 
tained: they are important truths that intereft the whole human 
race. 

In a fubfequent number, we fhall proceed to take a view of 
the work, as a whole, and of the relations of its various 


parts. 
[To be continued. | Hoc. 
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Aer. 1X. A Trip to Paris, in Fuly and Auguft792- Svo. pps 


131. 35. fewed. Lane. 

« the circumftances which this “ brifk and airy” writer re- 
J lates, or, at which he may rather be faid to glance, we meet 
with fome notices that have furnifhed us with information: as 
well as amufement. ‘The tract is faid to be the production 
of the celebrated Mr. ‘I'wifs, whofe former publications have 
been duly mentioned in our Reviews. For his Travels in Spain 
and Portucal, fee our fifty-thitd volume, p.194. His Tour in 
Ireland, will be found tn our Catalogue, vol. lv. p. 161; his 
Hiftory of Chefs was reviewed in vol. Ixxvil. p. 312 5 and for 
the fecond vol. of this laft-named work, fee vol. Ixxxi. p. 3646 
—This light /ummer author appears to be an active genius; 
whether frifking on land, on water, or on paper, he always 
reminds us of the burthen of the failors’ jolly fong, 


«+ A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Go thorough the world, brave boys!” 


In his obfervations relative to revolution affairs, our Trippiff 
(to adopt a new word, which he himfelf has pleafantly fported, 
p. 130.) feems to be very honeft and impartial ; of which we 
fhall give an inftance, from his account of what pafled in Paris, 


on the memorable 1oth of Auguft laft : 

‘On Thurfday the oth of Auguft, the legiflative body completed 
the general difcontent of the people, (which had been raifed the 
preceding day, by the difcharge of every acculation againtt /a Fay- 
ette,) by appearing to protract the queftion relativeto the king’s de- 
cheance (forfeiture,) at a time when there was not a moment to lofe, 
and by not holding any aflembly in the evening. 

‘ The fermentation increafed every minute, in a very alarming 
manner. The mayor himfelf had declared to the reprefentatives of 
the nation, that he could not anfwer for the tranquillity of the city 
after midnight. Every body knew that the people intended at that 
hour to ring the alarm-bell; and to go to the chateau of the Tui- 
leries, as it was fufpeéted that the Royal Family intended to efcape 
to Rouen, and it is faid many trunks were found packed up and 
ready for taking away, and that many carriages were feen that af- 
ternoon in the court-yard of the 7 xi/eries. 

* At eight in the evening, the generale (a fort of beat of drum) 
was heard in all the fections, the toc/n was likewile rong (an alarm, 
by pulling the bells of the churches, fo as to caufe the clappers to 
give redoubled ftrokes in very quick time. Some bells were flruck 
with large hammers). 

‘Allthe fhops were fhut, and alfo moft of the great gates of the 
hotels ; lights were placed in almolt every window, and few of the 
inhabitanis retired to their repofe: the night paffed, however, with- 
cut any other difturbance; many of the members of the national 
ailembly were fitting foon after midnight, and the others were ex- 
pected. Mr. Petion, the mayor, had been fent for by the king, and 
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was then in the chateau; the number of members necefiary to form 
a fitting, being completed, the ¢ridunes (galleries) demanded and 
obtained a decree to oblige the chateau to releafe its prey, the may- 
or; he foon after appeared at the bar, and from thence went to the 
commune (manfion-houfe. ) 

‘It was now about fix o’clock on Friday morning, (1oth) the peo- 
ple of the fauxbourgs, (faburbs) efpecially of St. Antoine and Sr, 
Marcel, which are parted by the river, aflembled together on the 
Place de la Baftille, and the crowd was fo great that twenty-five per- 
fons were fqueezed to death *. At feven the ftreets were filled with 
armed citizens, that is to fay, with federates, (felec&t perfons fent 
from the provinces to affift at the federation, or confederacy, held laft 
July 14,) from Mar/eilles, from Bretagne, with national guards, and 
Parifian fans-culottes, (without breeches, thefe people have breeches, 
bot this is the name which has been given to the mob.) Thearms 
confifted of guns, with or without bayonets, piftols, fabres, fwords, 
pikes, knives, fcythes, faws, iron crows, wooden billets, in fhort, of 
every thing that could be ufed offenfively. 

‘ A party of thefe met a falfe patrol of twenty-two men, who, cf 
courfe, did not know the watch-word. Thefe were inftantaneoufly 
put to death, their heads cut off and carried about the ftreets on 
pikes (on promena leurs tétes fur des piques.) This happened in Ja 
Place Vendime; their bodies were fiili lying there the next day. 
Another falfe patro!, confifting of between two and three hundred 
men, with cannon, wandered all night in the neighbourhood of the 
theatre francais: 1 is faid they were to join a detachment from the 
battalion of Tienri IV. on the Poxt-neuf, to cut the throats of Petion 
and the Mar/eillois, who were encamped on the Pont St. Michel, (the 
next bridge to the Port neuf) which caufed the then acting parith 
afiemblies to order an honorary guard of 400 citizens, who were to 
be anfwerable for the liberty and the life of that magittrate, then in 
the council-chamber. Mandat, commander- general of the national 
guard, had affronted AM]. Petion, when he came from the chateau of 
the Tuileries to go to the national aflembly, he was arrefted and 
fent to prifon immediately. 

‘ The infurre€tion now became general; the Place du Carroufel 
({quare of the Caroufals, a {quare in the Fuileries, fo called from the 
magnificent feftival which Lewis XJV. in 1662, there gave to the 
queen and the queen-mother) was already filled; the king had not 
been in bed; all the night had probably been fpent in combining 
a plan of defence, if attacked, or rather of retreat; foon after feven, 
the king, the queen, their two children, (the dauphin, feven years 
old, and his fifter fourteen,) Princefs Elizabeth, (the queen’s fifter, 
about fifty years old,) and the Princefs de Lamballe, croffed the gar- 
den of the Tuileries, which was flill thut, efcorted by the national 

vard, and by all the Swifs, and took refuge in the national aflem- 
bly, when the Swifs returned to their pofts in the chateau. 





* * According to the JFournal de la Jeconde legiflature, feance de la 
nuit 11 Aout,’ 
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¢ The alarm-bells, which were inceffantly ringing, the accounts- 


carrying beads upon pikes, and of the march of almoft all 
Paso in a the he ant gr the King, throwing himfelf, as it 
were, on the mercy of the legiflative body ; the fierce and determinate 
looks of the galleries ; all thefe things together had fuch an effect on 
the national aflembly, that it immediately decreed the fefpenfion of 
Lewis XVI. which decree was received with univerfal applaufe and 

ng. 

re moment a wounded man rufhed into the aflembly, cry- 
ing, ‘“* We are betrayed, to arms, to arms, the Swifs are firing on 
the citizens; they have already killed a hundred Marfeillois. 

‘This was about nine o’clock. The democrats, that is to fay, 
the armed citizens, as before-mentioned, had dragged feveral pieces 
of cannon, fix and four pounders, into the Carou/al {quare, and were 
affembled there, on the guais, the bridges, and neighbouring ftreets, 
in immenfe numbers, all armed; they knew the King was gone to 
the national aflembly, and came to infift on his decheance (forfeiture) 
or refignation of the throne. All the Swifs (fix or feven hundred) 
came out to them, and permitted them to enter into the court- yard 
of the Tuileries, to the number of ten thoufand, themfelves ftanding 
in the middle ; and when they were peaceably /moaking their pipes and 
drinking their wine, the Swi/s turned back to back, and fired a volley 
on them, by which about two hundred were killed *; the women and 
children ran immediately into the river, up to their necks, many 
jumping from the parapets and from the bridges, many were drown- 
ed, and many were fhot in the water, and on the baluftrades of the 
Pont-royal, from the windows of the gallery of the Louvre. 

‘ The populace now became, as it were, mad ; they feized on five 
cannon they found in the court-yard, and turned them againft the 
chateau; they planted fome more cannon on the Pont.royal and in 
the garden, twenty-two pieces in all, and attacked the chateau on 
three fides at once. ‘The Swifs continued their fire, and it is faid 
they fired feven times to the people’s once: the Swifs had thirty-fix 
rounds of powder, whereas the people had hardly three or four. 
Exprefles were fent feveral miles to the powder-mills, for more 
ammunition, even as far as E/foune, about twenty miles off, on the 
road to Fontainebleau. The people contrived, however, to difcharge 
their twenty-two cannon nine ortentimes+. From nine to twelve 
the firing was inceflant; many waggons and carts were conftantly 
employed in carrying away the dead to a large excavation, formerly 
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* © This is afferted on the authority of all the French new/fpapers, 


“And of feveral eye-witneffes. It will never be poffible to know the 


exact truth, for the people here faid to be the aggreffors are all flain. 
—Thefe Swifs had trufted, that they would have been backed by the 
national guard, who, on the contrary, took the part of the people, 
and fired on the Swifs, (who ran into the chateau as foon as they had 
difcharged their pieces,) by which feveral were killed.’ 


t ‘ The balls did no other damage to the palace than breakin 
the windows, and leaving impreffions in the ftones, perhaps an ak 
ig depth.’ | 
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a ftone quarry, at the back of the new church de la Madeleine de fa 
ville l’ Eveque (part of the Fauxbourg St.Honor?, thus called.) 

‘Soon after noon the Swifs had exhautfted all their powder, which 
the populace perceiving, they ftormed the chatean, broke open the 
doors, and put every perfon they found to the fword, tumbling the 
bodies out of the windows into the garden, to the amount, it is fup- 
poled, of about two thoufand, having loft four theufand on their 
own fide. Among the flain in the chateau, were, it is aflerted, 
about two hundred noblemen and three bifhops: all the furniture 
was deftroyed, the looking-glafles broken ; in fhort, nothing left but 
the bare walls. 

‘ Sixty of the Swifs endeavoured to efcape through the gardens, 
but the horfe (gendarmerie nationale) rode round by the Rreet of Sz. 
Honoré, and met them full butt at the end of the gardens; the Swifs 
fired, killed five or fix and twenty hories, and about thirty men, and 
were then immediately cut to pieces; the people likewife put the 
Swifs porters at the pont-tournant (tarning-bridge) to death, as well 
as all they could find in the gardens and elfewhere: they then fet 
fire to all the ca/ernes (barracks) in the caroufal, and afterwards got 
at the wine in the cellars of the chateau, all of which was immedi- 
ately drank: many citizens were continually bringing into the na- 
tional affembly, jewels, gold, louis d’ors, plate, and papers, and 
many thieves were, as foon as difcovered, inftantly taken to Jamp 
irons and hanged by the ropes which fufpend the lamps. This 
timely feverity; it is {uppofed, faved Paris from an univerfal pillage. 
Fifty or fixty Swifs were hurried by the populace to the Place de 
Gréve, and there cut to pieces, 

‘ At about three o’clock in the afternoon every thing was tolera- 
bly quiet, and I ventured out for the firft time that day *.’ 

We have extracted the foregoing paflages, becaufe they ap- 
pear to exhibit the fairelt account that we have yet feen of the 
circumftances attending that dreadful bufinefs, particularly with 
refpect to the alleged treachery of the Swifs guards; who, it is 
now generally allowed, on all hands, were the aggreflors in that 
horrid fcene of butchery ! It feems, therefore, fomewhat unjuift 
to reproach the populace, with fo much feverity as often has been 
done, by our ncws-writers and pamphleteers, on account of the 

flaughter that enfued,—in which the lofs of lives, on their fide, 
appears to have been really as fix to one. Poor wretches! what 
is it now to thofe ¢het perifhed, whether their nation is feourged 


by ONE defpot, or by MANY tyrants? G. 


v Po aon 





* «The whole of the foregoing account is taken from verbal in- 
formation, and from all the French papers that could be procured. 
Although I was not an eye-witnefs, ] was however an ear-witnefs 
of the engagement, being cnly half a mile diftant from it.’ 
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Art. X. A Rewiew of the Proceedings at Paris, during the laft 


Summer. Including an exaét account of the memorable events 
on the zoth of June, the 14th of July, the roth of Auguft, and 
the 2d of September. With Obfervations on the Characters and 
Conduét of the moft confpicuous Perfons concerned in promoting 
the Sufpenfion and Dethronement of Louis XVI. By Mr. Fen- 
nel. 8vo. pp. 492. 6s. Boards. Williams. 1792. 


Me: Fennel writes in a good current ftyle*, but he is not, in 
our opinion, fo much entitled to the praife of impartiality, 
as we could have wifhed. The Roya FamMILy, and its faith- 
ful adherents, are all DivainITIES and SAINTS,—their oppo- 
nents, all mifcreants, monfters, rebels, and devils! In a word, 
his excefs of zeal for MAJESTY and ARISTOCRAGY has. ina 
great meafure, fpoiled what might, otherwife, have proved an 
acceptable book: yet, no doubt, it will be agreeable to thofe 
who, like the author, may imagine 
‘© There’s fuch Divinity doth hedge a King +!” 


that too much adoration cannot be paid to him. 

We will not difpute with Mr. F. that there are many, very 
many, unprincipled mea in France, who may have feized the 
opportunity to avail themfelves of the public derangement, 
occafioned by the revolution that had taken place in the go- 
vernment of that country, in the hope of great advantages from 
fifhing in troubled waters ;—and in what country would not 
this be the cafe, on a fimilar occafion? With all this allow- 
ance, will any impartial and intelligent obferver of what pafles 
in the world, think it probable, that all the good and brave men, 
in twenty-fix millions of contending individuals, will range on 
the one fide, in a great national difpute, and all the cowards and 
bad people on the other? Yet Mr. F. writes as though he really 
believed this to be the cafe, on the grand and extraordinary oc- 





* Sometimes, however, his overflowing tondnefs for royalty be- 
trays him into an unlucky ufe of epithets of adulation, &c. as 
where, for inftance, p. 82. mentioning the King’s perfonal diftrefs 
in the midit of a crowd of his refractory fubjects, he fays, a man had 
the affurance to offer his Majeity a bottle, defiring him to drink the 
health of thenation. He adds, ‘ the king, without fear, applied the ‘m- 
pure veflel’ {in what refpect impure, we are not told,] ‘to his auGust 
Lips, and drank of the unceriain liquor.’ Thus, ‘* what fhould be 
great,’ (as Prior exprefled it,) ‘* is turned to farce!’?—-We are 
glad to find, however, that his Majefty received no harm from the 
contents of the impure bottle ; neither is it recorded, that the jolly 
grenadier, who quatted the remainder, was the worfe for wifhing to 


nave the honour of drinking a bottle with his Sovereign, 
t Shak{peare, 
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cafion which we have now inview. Among the many inftances 
that might be produced, to juftify this remark, we may pare 
ticularly refer to the anonymous letters, inferted at p. 420. and 
‘to Mr. F.’s charaéters, p. 429. of fome leading members of the 
national convention—Petion, Roberfpierre, Briffot, Merlin, 
Chabot, Condorcet, Rouelle, Danton, Marat, Carra, and 
Gorfas. Moft of thefe noted characters are fet down as the 
vileft of wretches, blackguards, thieves, pickpockets, houfe- 
breakers; in fine, the fweepings of gaols, criminals efcaped 
from the galleys, the gallows, and the wheel, to which they 
had been fentenced! Can it be conceived, that fuch out-cafts 
of fociety could be felected by one of the greateft nations of the 
earth, as reprefentatives of its numerous provinces, cities, and 
diftri&ts, and enttufted with the public fafety, in a general af- 
fembly of the empire? * Yes,’ Mr. F. will fay, ‘ the Jacobin 
fociety found means to get thefe depraved and infamous Beings 
returned, as being characters the moft likely to effe& their 
diabolical purpofes :’ fee p. 425.—Surcly, in all this, human na- 
ture and human probability, and common fenfe, are too much 
eutraged! at leaft, we hope fo.—At the worft, however, we 
may gladly confole ourfelves with a couplet, from SwiFT: 

ss ——. Hell, to be fure, is at Paris, or Rome: 

** How happy for us that it is not at home!” G. 





Art. XI. The Anatomy of the abjorbing Veffels of the Human Body. 
The 2d Edition; confiderably enijarged aod illuftrated with 
additional Plates. By William Cruikfhank. 4to. pp.214, 
15s. Boards. Nicol. 1790. 

AS we have already given our fentiments on the firft appear- 

ance of Mr. Cruikfhank’s work, (fee Rev. vol. Ixxvi. 

p. 504,) we have only to obferve, at prefent, that the additions to 
jit are ufeful and judicious.—Among the new engravings, are 
fome taken from a body, in which the thoracic duct or trunk of 
the abforbent fyftem was nearly as large as the aorta; and of 
which Mr. C.’s afiiftant, Mr. Wilfon, was able to thew the 
right lower extremity covered with the abforbents which he had 
injected with quickfilver. 

_ Fromthe obfervations on the action of the abforbents, we fhall 

felect the following paflage ; as it tends to illuftrate a doGtrine 

neither perfectly clear nor uniformly allowed ; and as it may 
likewife prove of practical utility to thofe who may be expofed 
to infection: | 

‘ The lymphatics and lacteals take up irritating fubftances not 
generated in our own bodies ; the infeious matter of difeafe from 
biher perfons; poifons, animal, vegetable, and mincra!, from dif- 
| ferent 
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arters.—Boerhave had an idea that the orifices of the lac- 
prc take up no fluid but what was perfe@tly globular and mild, 
and he confidered this circumftance as a guard on the conftitution, 
for the more certain prefervation of the animal: butevery day’s ex- 
perience proves the contrary of this. The lacteals and the lympha- 
tics take up the moft irritating and ftimulating fubitances. I have 
already mentioned that they took up fpirit of turpentine, folution 
of cantharides, and folution of corrofive fublimate. Arfenic itfelf 
may be abforbed; and practitioners are obliged to defift from its 
exhibition as a medicine, on account of the pain that, after a cer- 
tain period, it always produces in the bones. Dr. M’Kenzie, who 
had long refided in Conftantinople, told me that the plague was 
only to be caught by contact, and that the buboe was always found 
in that Jimb which had touched the infectious matter, From ttill 
Jater teftimony of the phyficians who practife at prefent. in thofe 
countries where the plague is found, as tran{mitted to us by the ex- 
cellent Howard, it feems probable that contact is the principal 
mode of infeétion®. From the fame authority, it is evident that 
buboes in the groin and arm-pits, are ofien the firft fymptoms of 
infection. The refemblance here to the ufual mode of infection by 
the lues venerea, is very ftrong, and givesroom to fufpe& that they 
are both introduced into the body by the lymphatics. Mr. 
Howard’s own opinion is, that the plague is not generally received 
by contact, (by which I fuppofe he means the poifons being applied 
to the fkin in a fluid form) but by inoculation, and breathing the 
trid efuvia. Inoculation is more than contact, as we generally 
underftand it; it is the infertion of infectious matter by ‘a wound: 
and breathing the infected air, may be an application of infectious 
particles to the orifices of the lymphatics of the lungs. The infec- 
tious matter is, moft probably, in moft cafes, taken into the body 
by the lymphatics of the fkin ; and it is at leait probable, that it is 
taken into the blood, in the fame manner, by the lymphatics of the 
lungs. That it commonly requires fome days to produce the effects 
of the plague, is another argument in favour of it affeling the bo- 
dy through the medium of the lymphatics. That buboes are not 
always the firft fymptoms of the plague, is no more againft what I 
am endeavouring to fupport, than that patients are often infeéted 
with the lues venerea, without a buboe, is a proof that they were in- 
feted in fome other way than by the lymphatics; the contrary is 
now known to be true. The venereal difeafe, at firft, was believed 
to be propagated by the breach of the infected perfon; and Cardi- 
nal Wolfey was indigted, among other things, for whifpering in the 
king’s ear, knowing he had this difeafe ;—we now reject thefe ab- 
furd opinions. The mode of preventing the plague, as given us 
by Howard, alfo tends to confirm my opinion of its entering by the 


<n + 








* «The Jew phyfician, at Smyrna, however, fays, that it may be 
Gavght at the diftance of fome yards. The glands of the groin are 
alfo more frequenily affeéted than thofe of the axilla; but as the 
hand is oftener che part of contaét than the foot, thefe two circum- 
flances may feem againft me.’ 
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lymphatics,— wafhing with foap and ley,—with foap and cold 
water, and wiping afterwards with a towel,—wafhing with a folu- 
tion of quick lime in boiling water, &c.”’ all tend this way. If we 
could wath the furface of the luogs with foap and ley, as well as the 
furface of the body, perhaps we might prevent the plague altoge- 
ther ; we can certainly prevent the venereal virus, in this way, from 
entering the body. Every body will perceive how very difficult it 
muft be to come within a few paces of a perfon infected with the 

lague, without touching fomething which he has touched ; fo that 
infeétion, without contaét, is liable to ftrong objections :—if touch- 
ing a bit of wool, that the infected perfon has once touched, infeés 
after months, how much more readily will the contact of what he 
has recently couched infect! even recent contact feems neceflary, 
for, no:withftanding our intercourfe with Turkey, the plague has 
not appeared here thefe 130 years. [ flrongly {ufpect that the fame 
methods which prevent the venereal difeafe, will be found the moft 
powerful, in preventing the plague, that is, by avoicing contadl ; or, 
if that mult be, by wathing off infectious matter, and diluivd cauttic 
alkali does this better than any thing elfe; the dilution muft juft go 
beyond the preventing its action as a cauilic, or inflaming the fkin, 
I have alfo been told, thatin the lazarettos they wath with foft foap, 
as containing more un{aturated alkali, and of courfe more readily 
combining with the mucus of the fkin, to which the infeGiious matter 
adheres, and that thus they efcape the infection. The net wearing 
woollen but oiled linen, as ealily wafhed as the furface of the fkin, 
and the not permitting hair to grow on the body, would alio tend 
very much to prevent infection. Wathing with cold water alone, 
and wiping with a coarfe cloth afterwards, has been known to pre- 
vent gonorrhea and fhankers for years. Mr. Howard himfelf fays, 
that after viliting the plague, he wafhed his mouth and hands 
in co'd water, in order to prevent infection. Mr. Howard, howe- 
ver, fpeaks of fome who caueht the plague inftantly, and felt the 
infection as if they had received a thock of electricity ; he mentions 
others who had the fame feeling without being infe&ted—this 
looks jike affection of the nervous tyitem ; he fays alfo, that the firft 
fymptom often is head-ach, but I have known the lymphatic vef- 
{-is fometimes as fuddenly affected; the prick of a needle in the 
point of the fore finger, has initantly produced red lines along the 
arm, and {welling in the glands of the axilla, and the head-ach does 
not prove that the poi/on cid not enter by the lymphatics, 

‘ ‘There are fome poifons which kill inftantly, but which muft be 
always applied to a wound, or ulcer, to preduce this eff <t: whe- 
ther theis are abforbed, or whether they act on the extremities of 
the nerves only, and through their medium on the whole nervous 
fyftem, Ido not know. Animals who die by the bite of the rattle- 
{nake, live no longer than the period the abforbed poifon may be 
fuppoied to have taken in reaching the heart. The matter of the 
jnoculated fm! pox feems to lie in the puftule till the ieventh day; 
after which, the glands in the axilla often fwell, (the mark of ab- 
forption) and, by the time the matter may be fuppofed to reach the 
heart, the eruptive fever commences. Not only do the radiated ex- 
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tremities of the lateals and the lymphatics take up the moft itimu- 
Jatiny (ubiiences, but their trunks, after thofe radiated extremities 
are vettroyed, appear ‘0 abioro better than the original orifices, 
Venceresi matter having produced an ulcer, is almott immediately 
abforbed : whereas, had the matter becn applied to the original ori- 
fices, 1« mIgh: either not have been ab‘orbed at all, or nos till afrer 
a confideratie period. This reaioning may be objected to, from 
the conaderation that though the matter is applied, in ulcer, to 
broken extremities of certain lymphatics, it is a the fame time fll 
expoted to (2+ radiated extremities of others which are enure. 1 do 
not know that this is not always the Cate. Thele veflels, then, 
introduce 7° y difesfes into the body from without, independant of 
their producing difea‘es within it of themielves. The infectious 
matter, however, may be frequently prevented from entering their 
orifices, by wafhing it off before it has had time to be abforbed, as | 
have faid. The furfaces to which infectious matter has been applied, 
may be cut out, or may be deitroyed by the actual or the potential 
cautery, even after the poifon has begun ro act on the furface, and 
the abforption may by this means be prevented. I have known a 
patient inoculated for the fmali pox, and on the fifth or fixth day, 
when it was evident the infection had taken, the infected {pot was 
cut out, the patient had no eruption till fome time after from a freth 
inoculation. Even af:er the poiion has entered the abforbent veffels, 
the remedy may fometimes be made to pais through the fame veflels, 
and its natural effects on the conflitution may thus be prevented : in 
the cure of the venereal difeafe, we rub mercurial ointment, the 
antidote, on the infide of the thigh, and parts of generation ; 
becaufe we know that, in entering the blood, it mult pafs through 
thefame glands of the groin, through which the poifon paffed. 

‘ Sometimes the prefence of one infectious matter will prevent, 
for a time, the agency of another one in the cellular membrane: a 
very curious inftance of this I met with ten years ego. Elizabeth 
Inwood, two years and a half old, | inoculated for the fmall pox ; 
the mother was poor, and lived out of town ; I was afked in pafiing; 
I {aid I would call that day week ; | was prevented, and on the 
ninth day found her very ill, but the punctures I had made in the 
arm were invifible; I, of courfe, after this, called every day to 
enquire into the caule of this ftrange appearance, She had inflamed 
eyes, faeezing, rednefs in the furface of the fkin, and other fymp- 
toms of meafles;—it was the meafles.—Thefe went through their 
vival courie, and fourteen days after, when the conttitution was get- 
ting free from this infection, the peadtures I had formerly made in the 
arm began to inflame ; and eigh: days afier the {mall pox appeared. 
Sometimes thefe veffels take up poifons which produce aniverfally 
incurable difeafes, as we fee in cancerous matter, when it has afle&t- 
ed thofe parts which are out of the reach of furgery ; fometimes, as 
! have faid, they deftroy a vital part, and the fame veffels, which 
are of fo much utility in preferving the body at one time, are alfo 
frequently inftrumental in deitroying it. There are no general 
Jaws, however excellent in themfelves, that are not productive of 


fome apparent evil. It is by means of thofe very properties which 


Gnable them to take wp chyle and lymph, and the moft powerful 
| remedies 
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remedies, that they take up infelious matter. It muft alfo be re- 
membered, that the human fpecies were not intended to live for 
ever; and that death is not an evil. Nature has not only provided 
for our exiftence and duration for a certain period, but alfo for our 
diffolution.’ 

Our notice of this 2d edition has been unavoidably delayed 
much longer than the merits of the work would have permitted, 
were we at all times able to execute our intentions. 0 





Ant. XII. An Expofttion of the Principles of Anatomy and Phy- 
frology, founded on the Difcoveries and Improvements of the 
lateft and moft approved Writers, and containing the Pre/eiones 
Anatomica of Ferdinand Leber, tranflated from the original, pub- 
Jithed in Latin, at Vienna. By Walter Vaughan, M.D. Ro- 
chefter, Kent. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 425 and 306. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Robinfon. 1791. | 

6 Men Prale&tiones Anatomica of Leber, which are juftly ad- 

mired for their plainnefs and accuracy, have afforded Dr. 

Vaughan a text on which he has written a judicious commentary. 
The German Profeflor, in order to keep his anatomical work 
diftin@& and clear from all extraneous matter, difcarded thofe 
phyfiological and furgical obfervations with which he ufed to 
enrich his lectures. | How far fuch a feparation of fubjects, fo 
intimately connected, may be ufeful, we will not decide: cer- 
tainly, if any thing be gained by confining the attention folely 
to one f{tudy, fomewhat is alfo loft ih confequence of that ftudy 
being thereby rendered fo laborious and unpleafant as fpeedily 
to fatigue the attention. In this view, Dr. Vaughan, differing 
from Leber, thought that the intermixture of defcription with 
reafoning was good ; and he has accordingly treated fuch phy- 
fiological fubjects as are connected with the anatomical defcrip- 
tions of the original author. 

Dr. Vaughan’s additions are numerous and important: they 
contain marks of his judgment, as well as proofs of his reading 
and induftry. It is with pleafure that we allow that he ‘ may 
claim fome praife for citing none but good authors ; and more 
for not having cited their errors.’ On difputed points, where 
it was impoflible, from the number of contending writers, and 
from the minutenefs of their inveftigations, to give an abridged 
view of their fentiments, he has enumerated the books which he 
had confulted, and thus has enabled his reader to purfue the 
fubject, or not, as his inclination direéts him. This is always-., 
ufeful, and therefore demands our approbation. ° 

Neither M. Leber, nor Dr. Vaughan, thought it ne- 
ceflary to give any figures in illuftration of their defcriptions ; and 
the latter feems to confider them as of no ufe:; his objection, how- 
ever, 
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ever, to figures in works of this kind is not altogether valid : 
Figuresare certainly hurtful if they are to fuperfede the neceffity of 
aétual examination : but, as ferving to refrefh the memory, and 
more efpecially as helping to elucidate the text, they are benee 
-—> do not often think it neceflary to {peak of the ftyle in which 
thofe works, that treat of fcientific fubjects and abound in tech- 
nical terms, are compofed: if they are plainly written, they 
are written well: Nor fhould we have noticed any trifling in- 
accuracies in Dr. Vaughan’s language, had he not directed us 
to this object. As he is a young author, we may venture to 
tell him that his di€tion is too flowery; and that he fometimes 
ufes expreffions which are not to be juftified by the practice of 
zood writers. - | 

An index is added to this work, but it is not fufficiently ex- 
tenfive and correct for the purpofes required from it. 





ee 


Art. XIII. The Orlando of Ariofto, reduced to Twenty four Books, 
the Narrative connected, and the Stories difpofed in a regulag 
Series. By John Hoole, ‘Tranflator of the original Work ia 
Forty-fix Books. 8vo. 2 Vols. about 5co Pagesineach. 128, 
Boards. Dodfley. 1791. 

T# facetious author of Hudibras, in the argument of his 

Firft Canto, alludes to Ariofto’s method of telling a ftory ; 
«© Th’ adventure of the bear and fiddle 
Is fung, but breaks cff in the middle :” 
for this moft celebrated Italian poet frequently contrives to end 
his cantos in the moft interefting part of his narrative; and, 
inftead of prefenting us, in the fucceeding canto, with a con- 
tinuation of it, introduces the reader perhaps to a new feries of 
adventures, which, in like manner, are left half told, for the 
fake of refuming a {tory fuddenly dropt in a former part of the 
poem. From this circumftance, much of the pleafure which 
might be derived from the perufal of the Orlando is deftroyed. 

Such frequent interruptions diflolve the enchantments railed b 

his genius, and give a painful check to the pleafing illufions of 

the fancy. ‘Tvhis is ane reafon why the readers of the Feru/a- 
lem of Taffo are more numerous than thofe of the Orlando of 

Ariofio.. \t is not, however, the only one. Setting afide the 

extreme length of the Orlando, there is a onenefs in the Jérufa- 

lem, which this poem does not poflefs. ‘This work of Ari- 
ofto, who is the Shakfpeare of the epic poets, is a rich tif- 
fue of adventures of dames and knights; in which a luxuriant 
imagination {ports at large, regardlefs of former patterns, and 
of the prefcribed rules, Every lover of poetry will pardon thefe 
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eccentricities, and will follow Ariofto with an enthufiafm of 
admiration, through all his meanders: but the general reader, 
finding his attention perplexed and diftracted, will foon be in. 
duced to throw the work afide. 

The object of Mr. Hoole, in thefe volumes, is to remove 
the difficulties which occur in the perufal of the Orlando, by 
giving a greater regularity to the work than the author afiign. 
ed to it, in order that more readers may be invited to enjoy the 
beautiful fictions with which it is fo eminently enriched. He 
does not * make a partial and unmeaning difplay of fables, fen. 
timents, or defcriptions, which, by being violently taken from 


their proper places, mutt lofe all relative merit; but he reduces | 
his tranflation into 2 narrower compafs, by omitting many | 


parts not eflential to the connection, and by comprefling 
others : at the fame time he arranges the different adventures 
in a more uniform feries, fo as not only to lead the reader 
through all the pleafing diverfities of the poet, but to forma 
complete whole, in which the great and important adtion 
might ftand fuficiently marked amidft a variety of fubordinate 
epifodes.’ 

For this labour, Mr. Hoole will,no doubt, receive the acknow- 


Jegements of many : nor is he only entitled to thanks for his ar- | 


sangement, but alfo for his omiffions, having rejected the longand 


tedious panegyrics on the families of Efte, and the unpardon. J 


able licentioufnefs of the original. 
Some connective lines are added, and fome liberties are 


taken in the management and difpofition of the fable and inci. f 


dents: but no apology is neceflary, as they are eflential in 
carrying this plan into execution. 

‘This work will probably invite many readers to the perufal of 
Mr. Hoole’s tranflation of Orlando in its original form, in five 
oftavo volumes ; of which we gave an account in Review, vol. 
Ixx. p. $1. 
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Art. XIV. An Inquiry into the Nature of Subfcription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Wherein it is propofed to examine, I. How fat 
Subfcription is confiltent with the Natural Rights of Mankind, 
Il. How far it is confillent with the Powers of the Human Mind. 
ill. How far it is coofiftent with the Principles of the Britih 
Conflitution. 1V. How far itis confiftent with the Dotrines and 
Precepts of Chriitianity. Second Edition, correéted, altered, and 
much enlarged; with a Preface and Index. By George Dyer 
A.B. late of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 439 
6s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1792. 


At the commencement of the Monthly Review, our atten: 
tion was frequently called to the fubje@ of ecclefiafticd 
reform, in confequence of the publication of a work which# 
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that time was very much the fubject of converfation, and is not 
vet wholly forgotten; viz. ‘* Free and candid Difquifitions 
relating to the Church of England *.” Many material defects 
in the eftablifhed forms of religion were, in that performance, 
fo clearly and forcibly pointed out, and, particularly, the im- 
propriety of fubfcription to the thirty-nine articles was fo fully 
proved, that we then began to imagine that the day of a fecond 
reformation was not far diftant; and we ventured, with the 
authors of the above work, to predict, that, if material altera- 
tions were not fpeedily made, the confequences would inevitably 
be, that the eftablifhed inftitutions would fall into fome degree 
of neglect, and that the interefts of religion might effentially 
fuffer. Though the prediétion has already been in part ful- 
filled, the expectation of reform, notwithftanding repeated foli- 
citations from aflociated members of the eftablifhed church, 
has been wholly difappointed. It is ftill therefore neceflary 
that the reafons for a reform, (which, fince the time above 
mentioned, have been materially increafed, through the exten- 
fion of free inguiry,) fhould be frequently exhibited, and that 
the public fhould from time to time be required to attend to this 
fubject, as of great importance to the civi! interefts of the come 
munity, as well as to the caufe of religion. 

The work now before us is well calculated to ftrengthen the 
general conviction of the neceffity of a ferious attention to eccle- 
fiaftical affairs. It treats of the requifition of fubfcription to 
articles of belief, as a fundamental defect in the conftitution of 
the church of England; and it expofes, perhaps more fully 
than any former publication has done, the apprehended ab- 
furdities and mifchiefs attending thefe religious tefts. 

On the feveral heads of argument mentioned in the title- 
page, Mr. Dyer writes not with the clofe precifion of a mere 
logician, but with the diffufive eloquence of a fincere advocate in 
animportant caufe. On the infringement of natural rights, im- 
plied in fubfcription, he thus exprefies himflf: 

* If to educate our youth be a natural right, ought not men to be 
left in the free pofletlion of it? Should not parents be fuffered to 
choofe tutors for their children without reftraint, and tutors be left 
to the province of education, without fub{cribing to articles; with- 
out fab{criding even to the fcriptures themfelves? A natural right 
is common to all: Epifcopalians, Preibyterians, Catholics, jews, 
and Deifts, have all an equal claim. Does not fubfcription to an 


thing, as a licenfe to teach youth, imply the contrary? Natural and 
civil rights ftand independant of religion. 


a 





— 


* For our account of that excellent production, fee the firft volume 
of the Monthly Review, p. 198. 
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« But if the principles, here laid down, be true, I thall not be 
fatisfied with the queftion, Whether men fhould not be left at per. 
fet liberty in the education of their children, without the fhadew 
of a fubfcription, or fine? ButI fhall be inclined {till further to 
afk, Should not public endowments, like our univerfities, be con- 
fidered as public benefits? Should not royal! eftablifhments comport 
with the magnificence of princes, who ought to be fathers of their 
people, not heads of a party? Should not diflenters of every deno- 
mination be entitled to the advantages of our univerfities, as well as 
the moft zealous fons of the church? And entitled to them without 
a religious tefi? For if a religious teft admit men to the enjoyment 
of a natural right, Doth it not, in faét, as was afked before, de. [ 

rive them of it? 

* And if the principles laid down be true, I am very far from think. | 
ing that Catholics, Proteitant Diffenters, Jews, and Deifts, are the 
only men, injured by fubfcription. I muft beg leave to afk another 

veftion: Doth it not alfo injure thofe who cal] themfelves the 
church? We have already remarked, that at Oxford, no youth 
can be matriculated without fubferibing to the thirty-nine articles; 
and that even at Cambridge, none are admitted to their firft degree 
without a bona fide fubfcription. All our degrees in arts, law, 
phyfic, mufic, and divinity, are guarded by fubfcription. If I have | 
made a fair ftatement of natural rights, it will follow, that fuch de. 
mands are impolitions, irreconcileable with the claims of general 
liberty, and fhould be confidered by the members of our learned fe- 
minaries as a fevere oppreflion. A literary qualification being fup- 
pofed, Should they not be admitted to their refpective emoluments 
and employments without a religious teft? For, What doth a re- 
Jigious teft do forthem? It gives them a power of entering ona 
poffefion, where they had a right to enter before: making that a 
matter of reward, which is a matter of juftice.’ 

Thefe general remarks are farther illuftrated by particular 
examples, tending to fhew the injudicious partiality of the 
Englith univerfities. In reply to the plea, that it is of great 
importance to the intereft of religion that the true faith fhould 
be guarded and fecured by fubfcription, and that if fomething 
be hereby loft on the fide of liberty, more is gained on that of 
religion, our author exclaims, 

« Alas! Ye learned doctors, I tremble for divinity! This cau 
tious mode of propagating truth, this anxious concern in guarding 
the faith, create in my mind fome unlucky fufpicions. What kind 
of truth muft that be, in the promotion of which fuch caution is re 
quired? And, Can faith be fecured, by fupprefling the exertions of 
reafon? Father Folgentio was once preaching on Pilate’s queftion, 
«< What is truth!” he told his hearers, ** that, after many fearches, 
he had found it:” and‘held out a New Teftament. He then putit 
in his pocket with this:fly remark —** But the book is prohibited.” 
The Japonefe, and the inhabitants of Siam, will not difpute about 


religion. Do not they act more rationally than fome a 
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We difpute, indeed, but we mult draw noconclufions. The true 
faith muft be ‘* fecured.” ; Pye) 

« When Dr. Rutherforth was Regins Profeffor of divinity in the 
univerfity of Cambridge, Mr. Tyrwhitt of Jetus college propofed 
four quettions for difcuffion in the divinity fchool. The grave pro- 
feflor was much alarmed, and actually refuted to let the queftions 
have a public hearing. Whence did this proceed? Doubilefs, the 
doctor thought himfelf, in the divinity {chool, one of thofe fuperia- 
tepdants and governors, who, to ufe his own words, ‘* are to fe- 
cure and promote, as far as they are able, the true faith and do¢trines 
ofthe gofpel.” , 

‘ But, the queftion of orthodoxy I leave, for the prefent, in the 
hands of divines; juft hinting what I have fometimes heard whif- 

ered. It argues little, what you propofe to men; whether the 
ae the Shafter, or the Gofpel. Is it neceffary for the eftablith- 
ing of your fcheme, to deprive men of any of the benefits of civil 
fociety? We will undertake to prove, that your dogmas cannot be 
true, nor come from the common parent. This I think juftly faid. 
For as there is a primitive reafon, from whence proceed thofe re- 
lations, which conftitute law; there are alfo rights, prior to any 
form of religion, which are the foundation of liberty. Chriftianity, 
we might fay, does not violate thofe rights, and this is one argu- 
ment in favour of that religion: but, as fome called Chriftians do, 
whatever we think of Chriftianity at large, we draw conclufions 
againi their fyftems.’ 

In the fame free and animated manner, the author expatiates 
on the influence of fubfcription on the exercife of the intellec- 
tual faculties; om its inconfiftency with the gradual improve- 
ment of the mind, and with the unavoidable diverfity of human 
opinions; and on its tendency to create prejudices againft re- 
fpeGable men, and againft opinions that may be true. To 
prove that fubfcription to articles has no real effect in fecuring 
uniformity of belief, even among fubfcribing clergy, Mr. Dyer 
appeals to facts: 


‘ Is there no variety [of opinions] in the church, fo called? Ie 
is no fecret, firs—-We know your clergy, and various are their Opi- 
pions. It has long been their favourite notion, ** that unity of 
doctrine does not neceffarily require perfe& unity of private Opi- 
nion*.’” And, whether in the prefent inftance this diverfity of 
judgment proceed from the different prejudices of the clergy, their 
particular modes of education, their unequal capacities, or their 
various attainments in literary improvement, the clergy, fo called, 
no lefs thaa our fectaries+, are to be juftified in afferting it, Buc 
[am puzzled to reconcile fubfcription to uniformity of fentiment 
with variety of fentiment actually exifting in the fame church, ex- 


— 





_——~ 





‘© Heads of a courfe of lectures in divinity, in the univerfity of 
Cambridge, by John Hey, D.D. b.2. c. vg — 


‘ ¢ I need not, I hope, inform the reader, that I never ufe this 
word in the invidious fenfe, in which it is commonly ufed,’ 
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cept by ‘* acertain mechanical way of delivering eftablifhed doce 
trines, which is for teachers to have no opinion of their own *,”” 

¢ Alas, ye fons of the reformation! My underftanding then is 
bere aground. Forgive the inexperienced Inquirer, who afks you, 
What has been gained by articles of concord, and an att of uni. 
formity ?’ 

Speaking of the fophiftry which is fometimes employed to 
vindicate fubfcription, he fays, 


« There are not a few, who fay, that ** the articles have one 
fenfe, and that the fenfe of the nation is another ;”’ that, therefore, 
«* the literal and grammatical, is not the true fenfe,” or, that 
though “* we fubfcribe the articles in the fenfe of the reformers, we 
may believe them in the fenfe of the nation.” Then again, we are 
told, that fome of the articles have ‘* two fenfes,” both true, fo 
that a Calvinift or Arminian may with equal fincerity fubfcribe 
them, though an Arian or Sociniazn cannot.” that fome of them, 
more comprehenfive ftill, have even ‘* three fenfes, all true,”’ and, 
at length, to eafe all {crupulous confciences, it has lately been in- 
finuated, that the prefent times are liberal and enlightened above 
all others; that the candidate for holy orders, and the right 
reverend divine who ordains, muft be fuppofed to have availed them- 
felves of modern improvements, and to uaderftand each other: for, 
though there be, indeed, an old form, which fays fomething about 
a literal and grammatical fenfe, yet it means nothing, vox et pre- 
terea nihil*. Thus, by help of a ‘* tacit reformation,” all things 
continue the fame, yet all things are altered.’ 

As alemma to the demontftration of the inconfiftency of fub- 
fcription with the principles of the Britifh conftitution, Mr. D. 
proves, by an hiftorical detajl, that, in its rife and progrefs, 
this conftitution, though it bas never yet been free from defects 
and inconfiftencies, has always had for its object the preferva- 
tion of liberty : 

© We have (fays he) natural and civil rights, and the Britifh con- 
ftitution profeffes to be the guardian of them, and (fo far as her 
fundamental maxims prevail) correfponds with the defign of govern- 
ment, which is the prefervation of property. 

‘ And if the alarming influence of the crown was leffened, which 
it hath acquired by that immoderate fhare of property at its difpofal, 
by that numerous company of new officers, and the military efta- 
blifhment, which depends on the pleafure, or are at the abfolute dif- 
pofal, of the fupreme magiftrate ; 1f our houfe of reprefentatives was, 
indeed, an equal reprefentation of the people; were they clear of 
that character of corruption from the other two branches of the 
legiflature, which fome fay is eflential to our conftitution; were our 
electors inaccefiible to bribery; were thofe rotten appendages to in- 
fluence removed, which were originally formed merely to increafe 
the weight of the crown, and have never ferved any other purpofe; 

and were a feparation of ecclefiaftical concerns from the civil magif- 
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trate to take place (a ftate of things, to which whatever deferves the 
name of reformation points, and in which I am perfuaded it will 
terminate); were this, I fay, the cafe, we fhould then aétually pof- 
fefs liberty, we fhould enjoy what all good writers fay fhould be 
the invariable purfuit of political arrangements, national happinefs ; 
every true Briton might view thofe arrangements as forming a con- 
ftitution of natural rights, civil privileges, and common bleflings, 
and might hope, we fhould, ere long, arrive at that Rare of things, 
refpecting which he might put up the ardent prayer, Efto perpetua.’ 

In order to prove the inconfiftency of fubfcription with the 
rights of free citizens, it is ftrenuoufly argued, that fubfcription 
to the thirty-nine articles is not only in general a facrifice of 
religious liberty, but an acknowlegement of a form of church 
polity, the principles of which are contrary to the avowed prin- 
ciples of the Englifh government, and which always difcovered 
a perfecuting fpint. Thefe points are difcufled at large, and 
iluftrated by a particular appeal to facts, Ihe author, how- 
ever, candidly diftinguifhes between the genius of an ancient 
conflitution, and the fentiments of the reigning clergy. For 
the crue] maxims of their anceftors, he acknowleges that the 
prefent clergy are by no means accountable; at the fame time, 
he thinks it a misfortune for a generous mind to be entangled 
in fuch a conftitution; becaufe men, who fubjeét themfelves 
to any authority under which they act, muft frequently yield 
to its prevailing temper, in oppofition to their better conviction, 
and more liberal fentiments. Mr. Dyer farther maintains 
that the clergy are not reprefented as an eccletiaftical body, and 
that the church is not an eflential part of the Englith conftitution. 
Much learned inveftigation is employed to eftablifh thefe points, 
of the fuccefs of which different readers will doubtlefs judge 
differently, according to their refpective perceptions. We fhall 
only remark, that this appears to us the moft elaborate part of 
the prefent work, ‘The author, after examining the principles 
of Hooker’s Ecclefiaftical Polity, and Warburton’s Alliance 
between Church and State, adds fome general remarks on g0- 
vernment; and on the balance of opinions on the Englith con- 
ftitution. 

Under the laft head of this difquifition, the inconfiftency of 
fub(cription with the doétrines and precepts of Chriftianity, 
Mr. Dyer enters into a particdlar examination of {ome of the 
leading articles of faith in the church of England, in order to 
prove that they are inconfiftent with the doctrine of the New 
Teftament. Here he treads over again the beaten ground of 
controverfy, in a manner which fhews him well read in 
{cholaftic theology: but, after the extracts which we have 
already made, we muft content ourfelves with a general men- 
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tion of this part of the work. The author concludes with 
ferious reflections on the evil tendency of fubfcription, as it 
affeéts moral principles, and with fpirited addrefles to feveral 
orders of men on the particular fubject of fubfcription, and on 
the general topic of reform. | 

Without pledging ourfelves as advocates for all the theolo- 
gical and political tenets which Mr. D. fupports in this work, 
we mult be allowed to characterize his performance as the pro- 
duciion of a mind well ftored with information on the moft 
important fubjects, and of a heart which glows with the love of 


truth, of liberty, and of mankind. E 


ai. 





Art. XV. The Science of Legiflation. Tranflated from the Italian 


of the Chevalier Filangieri, by William Kendall. 8vo. pp. 210. © 


4s. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 


W: are pleafed to find that Mr. Kendall purfues his inten- 
tion of making known to the Englifh reader the valu- 
able Jabors of Chevalier Filangieri. At the prefent period, 
when the general principles of legiflation are fo much the fub- 
jet of public difcuffion, an attempt to afcertain and elucidate 
them cannot beill-received. The fpirited and matfterly deline- 
ation of this fcience, which is given in the volume now pub- 
lifhed, will imprefs the reader with a very high opinion of the 
author’s benevolence and extenfive views, and of his exemption 
from local or national prejudices. Curiofity will be excited to 
know the fentiments of this ingenious foreigner on the fubject 
of Britith government, but they by no means tend to fatter 
our countrymen on their enthufiaftic attachment to the prefent 
conititution. ‘The following addrefs, at the conclufion of the 
11th chapter, conveys the author’s ideas very forcibly. 

‘ Philofophers of Europe, venerable Englifhmen, be not of- 
fended at the freecom with which a man who reveres, who admires 
vou, dares to fpeak of your government. I only feek your cure, in 
l-ying open your woungs, 

‘ Reflect with flame that while you have enlightened, inftructed, 
furprized Europe with your inventions, with the perfection of your 
productions, and your interefling difcoveries, you have at the fame 
time fo thametully neglected your legiflation. A compofition of 
the mofl flocking abfurdities the barbarifm of your ancellors could 
fugeelt, of all the feudal fyflem contained moit extravagant, and 
moit contrary to that liberty of which you think yourfelves in pof- 
fefion; of fo many ufages and culloms with the very origin of 
which you are unacgaainted ; of fo many new laws contradicting 
o!d; of fo many decifions of tribunals with the force of law; of fo 
many ufeful decrees joined with fo many pernicious edicts; of fo 
many evils and fo many remedies ; of fo maoy guards of indepen- 

dence, 
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dence, aod fo many fuccours of defpotifm.—Offering to the eye of 
the philofopher an affemblage of ecnfuficn from which the defeéts of 
your conftitution can never be remedied, nor the continuance of 

our liberty enfured. Let your abilities then at length be dire&ted 
tothis fublime work. Frame a new fyitem of laws, in which the 
vices of your conflitution may be repaired; all the rights both of 
the crown and the parliament fettled, all antient ufages, incompa- 
tible with the prefent {tate of affairs, abolifhed : imprefs it with that 
bnity, which a legiflation framed during fo many ages, under fo 
many different circumftances, in fo many different periods of your 
ever changing, ever reforming, but never perfected conftitution, 
cannot polfefs ; availing yourfelves of its influence, recal to your 
country, virtue— without which there can be no liberty 5 mora]s— 
without which there can be no patriotifm; education—without 
which there can be no morals. By rewarding zeal, by punifhing 
fraud and court-intrigue, by rendering the members of parliament 
incorruptible from intereft as well as principle, fubfticute a freedom 
found and permanent for a precarious and dangerous licentioufnefs, 
the fore-runner of anarchy and defpotifm: feek, in a word, what 
is not impoflible to be obtained, what your enthufiafm for the pub- 
lic good, joined with the folidity of your talents, will even effect 
with eafe—feek, I fay, to conciliate in one code, liberty, peace, and 
reafon.’ 


The tranflator has fubjoined a few notes, which naturally 
arife out of the text of his author. He appears to have been 
with-held from more copious remarks, particularly on the chap- 
ter relating to the Britifh government, by an apprehenfion that 
he might be fufpected of making his author the inftrument of 
circulating private opinions on national politics. On the queftion, 
however, of popular reprefentation, he has indulged himfelf at 
fome length. His obfervations on this important iubject deferve 
particular attention. He declares his opinion, that no true lover 
of his country can oppofe the reform of a reprefentation which 
is deftructive of popular virtue, inimical to the purity of the 
conititution, and dangerous to its ftability. 

An account of Mr. K.’s tranflation of ‘the Chevalicr’s 
Analyfis, &c. which forms a part of this volume, will be found 
in our Review, New Series, vol. vi. p. 239. The following 
paragraphs, in an advertifement at the commencement of the 
work before us, give us reafon to hope for a continuation of 
his labours : 


* By an advertifement prefixed tothe Aralyfis of this work, the 
public were informed that the author’s Geath had prevented acom- 
pletion of his plan; that feven volumes had been publifhed during 
his life, and materials for the remaining bocks left properly arranged. 
His widow has fince printed the eighth volume, which he had pre- 
pared for the prefs ; a new edition of the whole work (witha ninth 
volume) is announced : and a life of the aushor, by the Avvocato, 
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Donato Tommafi, has lately appeared, entitled * Elogio Storico def 
Cav. Filangieri.’ 

‘ Should this volume receive adequate encouragement, the 
tranflation will be continued. A life of the author will be given, 
and to the whole will be annexed an Appendix, containing obfer. 
vations on feveral paff-ges of his work.’ 


We fincerely wifh that Mr. Kendall may be induced and 


enabled to accomplifh his defign. T 


— 





Art. XVI. Hifforical and Critical Memoirs of the General Revalu- 
tion in France in the Year 1739: from the opening of the States 
General on the 25th of April; till the framing the Conftitution, 
on the 6th of Avguit following. By John ‘Talbot Dillon, Efq. 
B.S.R. E. Member of the Royai Academy of Sciences in Dublin, 
and Honarary Member of the Literary and Philofophical Society 
of Manchefter. Deduced from avthentic Papers communicated 
by Monfieur Hugou ce Bailville, Member of feveral Academies, 


and of the Committee of the Diflrict des Filles St. Thomas. gto. J 


pp- 519. 1!.18,0d. Boards. Robinfons. 1790. 


T° give an account of an unfinifhed publication, is a tafk 
which we always wifh ta avoid. Under fuch circum. 
ftances, it is not pleafant to ourfelves to pafs our opinion, nor 
is it eafy to do juftice to the public, and to the author. M, 
Dillon’s Hiftory is incomplete, on more accounts than one, 
It comprifes but a very fmall part of the French revolution, 
The period which it embraces is fhort. The events included 
within that period bear but a {mall proportion, in point of im- 
portance, to thofe which have fince occurred. The conftitu. 
tion, which the author confiders as having been framed on the 
6th of Auguit 1789, was but a meagre fkeleton of that which 
was afterward promulgated and accepted by the King of the 
French on the 3d of September 1791. Add to this, our 
hiftorian tells us, in his preface, that * fhould a variety of occu- 
pations permit, and what he has already done meet with ap- 
probation, he propofes to continue this interefting narrative, 
on the fame independent principles’ with thofe on which it has 
been begun. For thefe reafons, we have delayed our report 
of the prefent work, till the length of time, that has elapfed from 
its firft appearance, has probably created a fufpicion that it has 
been altogether overlooked, and until it feems vain and fruitlefs 
to cherifh any farther expectations that the narrative will be 
continued. We therefore proceed, though reluctantly, to give 
an account of it in its prefent ftate. 

Not ambitious of afluming, in this work, the character and 
confequence of an hiftorian, Baron Dillon freely acknowleges 
that his book * is in general a compilation, taken from the mof 
accuratt 
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accurate accounts already publifhed in France, ang revifed 


and felected, affifted by tarther communications from aris, rc. 
ceived from his ingenious and literary friend mentioned in the 
title-page, to whom,” he fays, ‘every merit is due for the va- 
rious elucidations he has furnifhed.” [he account of the pro- 
ceedings of the national aflembly is extracied from the ‘Journal 
des itats généraux of M. le Hodey de Saultchevreuil. 

Such is the groundwork of this publication. As to its exe- 
cution, the author craves the indulgence of his readers, who, 
he hopes, will make allowance for the difadvantage and preci- 
pitancy of a weekly publication: wheace it appears, that this 
volume has been previoufly given to the world in another form. 
The particular mode of its firft coming out we do not remem- 
ber to have noticed: but, in its prefent fhape, it bears ftrong 
marks of hafte and diforder, on the face of it. “There is a great 
want of that methodical difpofition of materials which is the 
fource of perfpicuity. Several fpeeches, and even parts of pam- 
phlets, are inferted, which had better have been wholly omitted. 
Many things are drawn out to a tedious length, which ought 
to have been comprefled. Others are introduced in improper 
places ; and the narration is fometimes fo interrupted by what 
is foreign and inapplicable, or fo protracted by what is minute 
and infignificant, that the reader is tempted to Jay down the 
book in difguft. In a word, if the author had poflefled more 
leifure, and had beftowed more time and pains on his work, he 
might have made, with the fame materials, a much better book 
of one fourth of the fize, and for one fourth of the price, of the 
prefent. 

Among the original papers, however, which are introduced 
into this work, fome are Curious and interefting. The obfer- 
vations of a Frenchman, who vifited the Baftille foon after its 
deftruction, and who copied feveral of the infcriptions that had 
been engraven on the walls, by the miferable tenants of thefe 
horrid abodes, will be read with a melancholy pleafure. The 
report, made by the committee appointed to collect what was 
the general fub{tance of all the inftructions given by the feveral 
bailiwicks to their reprefentatives, and to reduce the wifhes of 
the nation, as much as might be, into a common body, is a 
very important paper ; and fhews, what fubfequent events have 
now put beyond all doubt, that the nation at large carried its 
defire of reform and alteration much farther than fome, at an 
early period of the revolution, were willing to allow; and that 
the conftituent aflembly were not juttly chargeable with thofe 
reproaches which the ariftocratical faction fo liberally poured 
forth againft them, for exceeding, and even counteracting, as 
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they faid, their inftru@ticns. The extracts alfo from the wri. 
tings of Monf, Borelli, member of the royal academy of {ciences 
and belles lettres of Berlin, will be perufed with fatisfaction by 
every candid and impartial inquirer after truth. Though the 
advice, which this geatleman gives to the afllembly, will, no 
doubt, appear to many, to favour too much of cold prudence 
and slenid caution, to allow it to fuit the circumfances and 
fituation of thofe to whom it was offered, yet every difpaffion. 
aie reader, however he may differ in opinion from M. Borelli, 
mutt confefs that his obfervations prove a ftrong and luminous 
underftanding, and feem to befpeak a heart anxious for what 
the author deems the beft interefts of his fellow-citizens *. 

To what bas been faid of thefe Memoirs, it may be added, 
that the writer every where flews a fteady and rational attach 
ment to the caufe of liberty, and is careful to preferve, on all 
occafions, that imp partiality without which no man can lay 
claim to the title of a good and faithful hiftorian. He has alfo 
occafionally added fome notes illuftrative of the pedigree of fome 
diftinguifhed perfonages, of the ancient jurifdiction of the 
French parliaments, and certain other courts, and of fome 
French cuftoms, &c. &c. all which will be very acceptable to 
thofe who are not converfant with the French manners, and 
the French Janguage ; for whofe fake, principally, the author 
informs us, this ‘work was undertaken. 

From thet notes, we will feleét a curious fpecimen of that 
proud ariftocratical fpirit which refults from eftablifhing privi- 
leged clafles in fociety. J’rom the order of nobility aflembled 
at the States General in 1614, M. ce Senerey prefented an ads 
dreis to Louis XIII. couched in thefe terms: 

*¢ Sire, the goodnefs of ovr kings has, in all times, given to 
the nobility the liberty of recourie to them on all occafions. The 
eminency of their quality having approached them to their perfons, 
they have alwavs been the principal executors of their royal orders, 
I fhould never finith, were | to relate to your Majetty, all that antl 





* The tileof M. BDorelli’s work, from which the extraéts above- 
mentioned are taken, is: 4 1’ Afembleé Nationale, fur. le moyen de 
former la Con/iitation S les loix, fans tumulte, fans confufion, <5 avit 
toute la decence gut dott caraderifer des Legiflateurs. Par M. Borelli, 
membre de Pacademie rovale des fciences et belles lettres de Berlin; af: 
Jocice de celle de pene: tzmo. Paris, chez Barrots le Jeune 173 
Previouily co chis, M. 1. Bo ell: alfo publifhed, Examen des droits 
vefsei/s du monargue S de la uation, dans les reformes et les amelio- 
rations q¥ "exige la profpertié de la France. Par M. Borelli, oe 


Paris, chez Laurent. 17 3g. 
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vity teaches us: that birth has given pre eminencies to this order, 
fodiltinét from the reft of the people, that they never could bear any 
kind of comparifon. I could, Sire, extend farther on this head ; 
but a truth of fuch notoriety has no need of teftimony, being uni~ 
verfally known. Befides, if {peak before the King, whom we hope 
to find as jzalous to preferve us in what we participate of hi: luftre, 
as we fhould be to require and requett ic; concerned that an extra 
ordinary novelty forces us to fpeak more in a ftreio of complaint 
than of humble fupplication. Sire, your Majeity has thous ht fis to 
convene the States General of the three orders of your kingcom 5 
orders diftin&t, and feparated from each other in fentiment and qua- 
lity. ‘The Church, devoted to the fervige of God and the care if 
fouls, holds the firft rank,—we honour its prelates and miniiters as 
our fathers in God, and mediators of reconciliation with t>e Su- 

reme Being. ‘The Nobles, Sire, hold the fecond rank, as the 
right-hand of your jultice, the fupport of your crown, and ‘he in- 
vincible force of the ftate: under the happy aufpices and valourous 
conduct of the kings, by fpilling their blood, and by their courage, 

ublic tranquillity has been preferved; and by their toils and fa- 
tigues the Third Eftate enjoy the fruits and comforts of peace. 
This order, Sire, hold the laft place in this affembly ; an order, 
compofed of the people in towns and in hamlets; they almod all 
ewe homage, and are fubject to the courts of the other two orders, 
either as citizens, burgeffes, tradefmen, or mechanics, and fome of- 
ficers; itis thefe who, lofing fight of their proper conduét, unmind- 
ful of their duty, and not acknowledged by chofe they reprefent, 
venture to compare themfelves tous. I am afhamed, ,Sire, to re- 
late to you the expreffions which again have offended us. They 
compare your ftate to a family, confiiting of three children. They 
fay, the clerical order is the eldeft, ours the pui/ne, and themfe!ves 
the cadets. Into what a miferable condition are we falien, if this 
expreflion is true,—-to what are fo many fervices reduced, rendered 
time immemorial,—fo many honours and dignities tranimitted he- 
reditarily, thus to form with the vulgar the clofeft link of focier 
amongit men,—a con-fraternity ; and not content to call us brothers, 
they attribute to themfelves the rettoration of the ftate, in which, as 
is well known in France, they have no participation: fo that every 
one agrees, they can in no fhape compare themfelves to us; fech an 
attempt could on no grounds be fupported. Pronounce judgmenr, 
Sire, and by a declaration full of juitice, make them return to their 
duty, and know better who we are, and the difference between us 
and them: we moit humbly fupplicate your Majelty thereto, iv the 
name of all the nobility of France; fince it is of them that we are the 
deputies, to the end chat preferved in our pre-emine:.ce, we may, 
as we always have done, dedicate our honour and our lives to the 
fervice of your Majefty.” 

We fhould ftill be very glad to hear that there isa probability 
of our receiving a Continuation of this work, which is cer- 
tainly valuable on account of the materials with which it is 
compofed, 
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Art.17. Flower of the Facobins; containing Biographical Sketches 
of the leading Men at prefent at the Head of Affairs in France. 
Dedicated to Lewis the Sixteenth, King of France and Navarre. 
Svo. pp.76. 2s. Owen. 1792. 


ucH is the defpotic fway of party {pirit, that what, in one con- 
neétion, is an infamous libel, becomes in another a meritorious 
expofure of criminality. In order to fupport the general cry againtt 
the prefent National Convention of France, every tale, which has 
been induftrioufly collected, or malicioufly invented, againf feveral 
members of that Affembly, is here detailed, but without any care 
to fubltantiate the accufations. ‘The labour, to which the author 
has, no doubt reluétantly, fubmiited, he learnedly calls wading 
through the Orgean fable. The fubjedts of thefe tketches, wittily 
honoured by the writer with the title of the Twelve Apoitles of 
France, are, Mefirs. L’Egalisé, Petion, Briflot, Roberfpierre, Con- 
dorcet, Marat, Danton, Gorfas, Carra, Chabot, Dumourier, and 
Merlin.—Ie is impoffible that we fhould difgrace our journal with 
icandalous anecdotes, of the truth of which we have no other evi- 
* dence than the word of an anonymous writer, whofe leaft fault is, 
that he is fo illiterate as to fall into frequent errors in orthogra. 
phy. In quoting Latin, he writes a/spicite finem; and, in farther 
difplaying his {cholarfhip, he makes Fuvenal fay, 
Mel in ore, verba la&is, 
Fel in corde, fraus in fais. E. 


Art. 18. An Addrefs from feveral French Citizens, to the People of 
France. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 
A pathetit expoftulation with the people of France, in favour of 
Lewis XVI —Well calculated to excite popular compafiion. 


Art. 19. A full, true, and particular Account of the Conquef? of France, 
by the King of Pruffia and the Duke of Brunfwick ; as alfo of 
their triumphal Entry into the City of Paris; and their glorious 
overthrow of French Liberty. Written by an Aristocrat, 
who intended to have been prefent. 8vo. pp. 58. 2s. Symonds. 
1792. 

A tevere and not ill-written difplay of the hcrrible effets of French 
defpotifm and ariflocracy. ‘The writer anticipates, ‘ironically, asthe 
title obvioufly imports, the confequences of a Counter-revolution in 
thatcountry: enumerating what, as he {uppoles, would be the glorious 
[4 @. SHOCKING] Confequences of a reftcration of the old govern- 
ment in France. The fo'lowing pofticript is added to the enor- 
mous detail of profcriptions, Langings, burnings, breaking alive on the 
avheel, &e. &e. t. 
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¢ P.S. The public may be fatisfied that the foregoing account 
had been fome time ready for the prefs, and WwouLD MosT cER- 
TAINLY HAVE BEEN AUTHENTICATED, If THE Kino oF Prus- 
sta AND THE Duke oF Brunswick had not thought proper to 


withdraw the combined armies from France for the prefent, and to: 


defer their operation till another year, As we are convinced that 
their apparent retreat is all a feint, fo we are bold to declare, that 


although this account may appear to fome furious democrats to be a 


little premature, yet the woRTHY ARISYOCRATS may reft affured, 
THAT NEXT May IT WILL UNDOUBTEDLY BE VERIFIED.’ 


It feems probable that the Duke of Brunfwick’s ill-advifed threat. 
enings, in his Declaration to the French Revolutionifts, furnifhed 
the text to this notable comment; to read which (could we fuppofe 
him to read it,) would certainly be very galling to his Serene 
Highnels. 


LA We . 


Art. 20. The whole Proceedings on the Trial of an Information, ex 
hibited ex officio by the King’s Attorney General, againft Tho- 
mas Paine, tor a Libel, &c. &c. Tried by a Special Jury in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Guildhall, Dec. 18, 1792, before the 
Right Hon. Lord Kenyon. Taken in Short-hand by Jofeph Gur- 
ney. Svo. pp. 196. 3s. 6d. fewed. Gurney. 1793. 

In this Curious and valuable publication, that moft important 
fubjet—the liberty of the prefs—is agitated in a manner at once 
highly interefting and entertaining. The Attorney-general con- 
ducted his part of the proceedings with the utmott propriety as well 
as zeal; and in Mr. Erfkine’s lon, elaborate, and eloquent fpeech, 
the great and facred caufe of British FREEDOM is fupported with 
that gentleman’s uiual abiliiy and fpirit. The profecution was 
for the Second Part of the famous ‘‘ Rights of Man.”—Verdia, 
Guilty. 


Art. 21. The genuine Trial of Thomas Paine, for a Libel, &c. Taken 
in Short-hana by E. Hodgion. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Jordan. 

The charaGer given of Mr. Gurney’s edition of this famous trial, 

[fee the preceding article,] will apply to this. Readers, in gene- 


ral, will agree, that the moit material difference between the two 
editions confifts in the price. 


Art. 22. A Digeft, or am entire new and complete Body of the Law 
concerning the Poor, trom che earlieft Period to the prefent Time, 
arranged under proper Heads; comprizing a great Number of 
reported Cafes no: to be found in any one Work of this Kind, 
together with many other determined Cafes never before printed. 
By D. Prichard, Gent. To which will be added, a copious In- 
dex, and a Table of the Cafes. PartI. 4to. Ppp. 80. 35%. 
Pheney. 1791. 

We have waited for the completion of this work for fome time. We 
fufpect that Mr. Prichard has not met with fufficient encouragement 
to proceed with his Digeft, motwithitanding that he feems to have en- 
tertained hopes of fuccefs, * from the apparent prevailing defire for 
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reading periodical publications.” We are unwilling, from the exe. 
cution of a fingle title in the code of our laws 'refpecting the poor, 
to pronounce concerning the probable advantages of the prefent 
undertaking, or to decide on its comparative fuperiority or inferio- 
rity to other produétions on the fame fubjed. 

‘The work was intended to form one volume in quarto. ‘T’. 


Art. 23. The whole Duty of Parifo Officers, containing all the Laws 
now in force, which point out the Duty, and regulate the Con- 
du&t of Churchwardens, Overfeers, Conftables, Surveyors of 
Highways, and other Parochial Officers of every Denomination, 
&c.&c. By Everard Newton, E(q. Barriflerat Law. 8vo. pp. 179. 
as. fewed. Symonds. 1792. 

We prefume that few perfons, who are appointed to fufain the 
official duties of churchwardens, overfeers, conftables, or furveyors 
of the highways, are unfuroifhed with fome edition of Burn’s Juf- 
tice, from which they will gather move information than from this 
felf-created barrifter at Jaw. ‘The head of Overfeers, in particu- 
lar, is miferably defective in the article of fettlements of the poor. TT 


Art. 24. The Trial: of the Offenders apprehended for the Riots in the 
Bcrough of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, O&ober 27th, 1792, at the 
Special Seflion, 21 ft of November following, at Yarmouth, 4to., 
1s. Robinfons. 

This account of the legal proceedings, in confequence, of a dan- 
gerous and daring riot at Yarmouth, at the time above mentioned, 
(in which a moft outrageous mob broke open the town jail, and re- 
leafed fome prifoners,) does honour to the magiltrates and gentle- 
men of the place, not only for the fpirit and firmnefs which they 
manifefted, in the timely fuppreffion of the mifchief, but for the 
moderation and humanity with which they profecuted the offend- 
ers; who did not appear, like the Birmingham rioters, to be under 
the influence of any political or party malignity: their cry was not 
«* Church and King!” but the dearne/s of provifions. 


EDUCATION. 


Art, 25. A Treatife on Education, in Two Parts; with the Author’s 
Method of Inftruction while he taught the School of Dumfries ; 
and a View of other Books on Education. Fifth Edition, im- 
proved and enlarged. By George Chapman, LL.D, 8vo. 
pp. 300. 48. fewed. Cadell. 1792. 

Many years ago, an account was given of the firft edition of this 
work, which the reader will find in the Review for Auguft 1773, 
vol. xlix. p. 88. After what has been there faid, little more will 
be expected from us, than to announce this ff7b publication, It is 
very clear that it has met with general acceptance. On a farther 
perafal, we find no reafon to retraét that teftimony of approbation 
which was before given to this treatife;—we are, indeed, more 
confirmed in our opinion of its utility, The author writes from 
experience, and with an earneft defire of rendering fervice to p2- 
rents, inftructors, and youth, and (by that means,) to the world at 


large. , 
Hi. Art 
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Art. 26. Fi/ber’s Grammar improved; or, An Englith Grammar, in 
which Fither’s Plan is preferved, and made more perfect, by va- 
rious Amendments, in Orthography and Profody, from Sheridan 
and others, and in Etymology and Syntax, principally from 
Lowth. By the Rev. J. Wilfon, Vicar of Biddulph, and Matter 
of the Free Grammar-ichool in Congleton. Small 8vo. pp. 190. 
1s. 6d. bound. Vernon. 1792. ry 
Mr. Fifher’s original preface appears firft in this little volume: it 

ss fenfibie and modelt: Mr. Wilfon’s introdaétion, which follows, 

deferves the fame commencation. He obferves, with great truth, 
indeed, that the number of grammars is already Jufficiently large; to 
which he adds, tha: an old one, properly corrected and received, 
would tend to the diminution of errors, a3 well as to the diflemina- 
tion of treths He points out fome initances in which, he ap- 
prehends, he has reformed the original, and others in which he has 
made apparently fome uleful additions. The author {peaks of him- 
felf 4s a compiler: he feems to have been indufirious and attentive; 
and his performance may be uleful, 

We obferved, in one place, wou'd for could: but we cannot ap- 


prove of fuch contractions. oe 


Art. 27. On the Means of Securing to Youth the Advantages of their 
early Education, With a Specimen of the Method, as applicable 
to the French Language. By M. Regny, Teacher of the French 
Language. Svo. pp. 47. 18. Elmfley. — 

M. Regny recommends, as an improvement ip education, public 
lef@ures on the different branches of inftruction, to be read to young 
perfons after they have finifhed their ufual courfe of tuition at pub- 
lic fchools. In illuftration of his plan, he informs us of what 
he him{clf has attempted with regard to the French language, in a 
courfe of theoretical and practical leftures ; and he gives, as a {pe- 
cimen, the introduétory le&ture. The projec will hardly be confi- 
dered as new, and the leéture is too general to enable us to form an 
adequate judgment of the author’s talents for the office of a public 
leGurer: though we fee nothing in this pamphlet (which is given 
in French and Englifh,) that may lead us to queftion his abilities. IR 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 28. Advice to the Facobin News-writers, and thofe who perufe 
them. Humbly dedicated and recommended for Circulation, to 
the different Affociations, to ftop the Progrefs of Rebellion. By 
Jonathan Slow, alias Pindaricus. 4to. 6d. Stockdale. 1792. 
‘This advice to the news-writers ought, furely, to have been jent 

to them, inftead of being obtruded on the pamphlet-fhops, in the 

form of apompous quarto. 

As the newfpapers are feldom over-nice in regard to the poetry 
with which they fo obligingly entertain their readers, they, proba- 
bly, (the minifterial prints, at leaft,) would not have objected even 
to the verfes of Jonathan Slow, alias Pindaricus, as they make up, 
in loyalty, for what is wanting in poetry. Mr. Jonathan, it may be 
prefumed, is a native of our fifter-ifland; for, would any other 
than an [rift polisician have thought of foppirg the progres of re- 
| bellion 
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bellion before it began ?—This conjeciure is confirmed by the fol- 
lowiog couplet; which will thew how much, and how Jaudably, his 
atriotic mind was filed with the dear image of his own country: 
¢ Well pleas’d to fee th’ inflammatory ** Argus,” 
Rebellion raife—from Cork to Carrickfergus.’ 


Art. 29. Innowation. A Poem. Addreff-d to the Right Honour- 
able Edmund Burke. By George Lechieullier Schoen, Efq. Bar- 
rifter at Law. 4to. pp. 28. 28. Stockdaie. 1793. 
Reformation, under the more offenfive name of Innovation, is 

here held up as an object of terror. Under the appeilation of phi- 

lofophy, knowlege ittelf is reprefented as dangerous; and the mif- 
chiefs and horrors, which have accompanied the French revulution, 
are painted in glowing colours, to expofe to ridicule and contempt 
the very name of liberty. ‘The poetical talents of the author are 
confiderable : but are they not degraded by fuch mifapplication ? 


Art. 30. Sedition. An Ode. Occafioned by his Majefty’s late 
Proclamation. Dedicated, by Permiffiun, to his Royal Highnefs 
the Prince of Wales. By J. Delap,D. D. 4to. 6d. Riving- 

_ tons. 1792. 

Thefe verfes are written on the fame fubject, and in the fame 
fpirit, with the preceding ; but we cannot pay the fame compliment 



















to their poetical merit. E. 


Art. 31. Hymns for Public Worjoip, on Charitable Occafions, and 
for Charity and Sunday Schools. In four Parts. Mott of which 
were never before publifhed. 12mo. 84d. Robinfons. 

The defign of this publication is to farnith an agreeable variety of 
hymns, proper to be fung after charity fermons, and in charity or 
Sunday fchools, The old pieces are judicioufly fele&ted; and the 
new are written in plain and fimple verfe, neither too poctical, nor 


too fyftematic, to be intelligible to common underftandings. E, 


Art. 32. Tbe Bouquet. A Sele&ion of Poems, from the moft cele- 
brated Authors, with fome Originals. 1zmo, 2 Vols. pp. 
2ooineach. Ss. fewed. Deighton. 1792. 

Tt is not eafy, nor can it be neceffary, to give a particular ac- 


* count of the contents of a poetical mifcellany, in which the principal 


pieces are felected, without any diltinct arrangement, from celebrat- 
ed authors, and the originals are neither fpecificd nor diktinguifhed 
from the reft. We fhall only fay in general, that this fele&ion con- 
tains much to pleafe, nothing to offend, and is neatly printed, by 


Hedfon, on a {mall type. E, 


Art. 33. Su/ft in Time. A Comic Opera, in three A&ts, As performed at 
the ‘I’heasre Royal, Covent Garden, with the greateit Applaufe. 
Written by Thomes Hurlflone. 8vo. pp. 67. 1s.6d, De- 
brett. 1792. 

The bufivels of this piece is juft enough for the buftle of a lively 
farce, which, we underftand, was its original deftination; and the 
humoor of it coes not rife above that rank: as it confilts principally 
in the pecuhar language rather too broadly given to an Irith foot- 
man, a fea-efjcer, a phyfician, a citizen retired from trade, with his : 
lady, 
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lady, who is a pretender to politenefs, and, finally, a parifh clerk. All 
thefe perfonages are made to difcourfe, and to fing affectedly, in the 
feveral ftyles which, if we may fo exprefs it, belong techoically to 
their refpeGtive characters; and which, we doubs aot, will fecure 


the expected applaule. N. 


Art. 34. Helvetic Liberty; or the Lafs of the Lakes. An Opera, 
in three A@ts. Dedicated to all the Archers of Great Britain, 
By a Kentifh Bowman. 8vo. pp. 64. 18. 6d. Wayland. 
1792. 

Tire author of this opera thus informs us of its origin: * in a walk 

I took with a member of our fociety, the Toxopholites, or Kentifh 

Bowmen, my friend exprefied a with to fee fome biltorical circum- 

ftance attempted for the flage, in which archery with propri 

could be introduced: from his hint of the ftory of William Tell, 
the reftorer of Helvetic liberty, I went to work, and as my defire 
was to gratify, if poflible, prefented my opera to the theatre; but in 
that paracife, 1 found politics to be the forbidden fruit, left the 
people’s eyes fhould be opened, and they become as gods knowi 

d and evil: in brief, my piece was politely returned, with an af. 
furance, that it was too much in favour of the liberties of the peo- 
ple, to obtain the Lord Chamberlain’s licence for reprefentation.’ 

This refufal is not furprizing, when we coniider the circumttances 

of the times: but, as it often happens, when approbation is with- 

held, that every reafon is produced excepting cae, which one is the 
true reafon, it may be, that the manager fheltered his own private 
objections under the apprehended one of the Lord Chamberlain. We 


‘cannot fay, that this point of hiftory has fallen into the hand of a 


Shakfpeare, for the dialogue is heavy, and the language is ftiff and 
unharmonious: but we ought not to forget that the writer’s firlt 
aim was‘to celebrate archery ; and, if the piece fhould ever be ex- 
hibited, we hope, for the author’s fzke, that the audience will be 
rendered refpectable by the prefence of bowmen, who may intereft 
themfelves in the honour of their profeffion. 


Art. 35. Columbus: or, A World difcovered. An Hiforical Play. 
As it is performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By 
Thomas Morton, of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s-Inn. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Miller. 1792. 

Were old Polonius living, he might in this play find tragedy, co- 
medy, hiftery, paftoral, paftoral-comical, with punning, procef- 
fioning, pantomime, and farce, fhips failing, fun rifing, thunders 
rolling, mountains moving, a volcano, and an earthquake. There 
are three tragical ftories; one of the invafion and flaughter of the 
native Indians, by the Spaniards; another of the mutiny again 
Columbus; and a third of the lamentable Joves of Cora and Alonzo. 
We have alfo the tragi-comic hiftury of Herbert and his amorous 
Nelti, and the farcical feats of DoClor Dolores and Lawyer Bribon. 
With a plan fo complex, fo crade, and fo cumberfome, to have 
written a good play would have been almoft a miracle: yet with 
all thefe blemifhes, which are literally as we have ftated them, the 
writer of this play difcovers ardour, imagination, and a flow of 
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feeling, which, if he will determine to cultivate and mature them, 
may be produdiive of no little excellence. He will then neither 
feek applaufe by flattering the fervility of party power, nor by in- 
creafing the culpable and felfifh prejudices of national vanity. 
Critics and lovers of fimplicity as we are, we regard thefe as more 
heinous crimes than the offences which he has committed againit 
hiftorical faéts, and the Ariftotelian Unities, by tranfporting the 
great kingdom of Peru to the ifland on which Columbus firft land- 
ed; by making Roldan, the mutineer, inftead of the viceroy Bova- 
dilla, fend Columbus home in chains; and by other deviations from 
faét, which are too numerous to recite. ‘Thefe hiftorical aberra- 
tions, and various offences againft the Unities, at which we have 
jut hinted, might have been pardoned, as well in Mr. Morton, as 
in Shakfpeare, whofe authority the prologue quotes, had the Shak- 
fpearian grand art of unity, that of keeping the mind fixed on one 
great train of eveots, all confpiring to produce one great effect, been 
obfersed. We, indeed, fufpect, that this is the true fource and 
effence of dramatic unity; and that, where this unity of action is 
obferved, the unities of time and place are of very inferior moment. 
That this author has dramatic talents, we think is proved, without 
appeal to our verdict, by the play having been. performed many 
times, in defpite of all the difficulties which he raifed co himfelf by 
not conceiving a more fimple plan. We animadvert, not to difcou- 
rage him, but to improve him, as well as to perform an act of juftice 
due to our readers, by telling them the truth. 

The following fcene will ferve as a {pecimen of the manner of the 
author, and of the accuracy of fome of our remarks. We matt 
premife that Doctor Dolores has given his friend Bribon a phial, 
containing a dofe which he had recommended him to take, believ- 
ing it would kill him; for which intentional, atrocious, and very 
improbable murder, we are obliged to remark, the Doétor has 
fcearcely the flighteft motive. We muft farther add, that this 


. Dodtor and this Lawyer have been perfuaded, that the lives of men 


are linked together by pairs; that when one man dies, fome other 
muft die at the fame time; and that the Indian necromancers can 
tell with whom any perfon is paired. This is the extrava- 
gance of farce: but itis farce which the author has made produc- 
tive of laughter. 
‘AR IV. Scene lV. 
© The infide of an Indian-houfe. 
‘ Enter Dolores. 
‘ Dolores. How anxious 1 am to know whom my precious life’is 
joined to.—Ah ! here comes Nelti.—Tell me, my dear girl— 
© Enter Bribon. 
‘ Get out of my way.— 
‘ Bribon. 1 tell you what, old Hellebore, I’1]—Ah, here fhe 
comes ;—now for it. 
* Enter Nelti, with a Quipos. 
© Dolores, Sweetett meflenger of fate, tell me the name of him, 
the chords of whofe heart are fo twilted with mine, that one crack 
will diffever both. 
‘ Nelti. 
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« Neti. Now attend—I faid to the necromancer, Moft profound 
and learned fage, on whofe life depends that of old Dottor Domt- 
nic Dolores? Says he, has he not a decrepid form—withered face 
—funk eyes—pug-nofe—paper lips—leather cheeks-—ftraggling 
teeth. Says I, the defcription fuits exa€tly.—He then gave mre 
this, which informs me your life is joined to— 

‘ Dolores. Whom? 

‘ Bribon. I hope fome rafcal, who will be hanged in a week. 

‘ Nelti. Very likely; for it is joined to a lawyer, and his 
name is——Bribon, [avith deliberation, and feeming to expound the 
Quipos,] when one dies, the other will inevitably expire. 

‘ Bribon. Oh, lud! Oh, lud! 

‘ Dolores. Ob, dear! Oh, dear! 

‘Nei, I fee I’ve made you quite happy—fo, good-bye. 

[ Exit, laughing. 

‘ Delores. Ob, cruel fate! that my precious life muft depend on 
my mortal enemy—lI can’t bear it. 

‘ Bribon, To be in the fame death-warrant with that old fu- 
perannuated villain.—Oh, ’tis too much! 

[* They each fet down lamenting, look at each other Jome time —firft, 
with fear and anxiety—then they fmile and draw nearer to each 
other, 

: } 9 I think it was ridiculous enough in us, to quarrel 

about a filly girl; eh, Bribon. 

‘ Bribon. Very, Doktor; juft as if there were not unavoidable 
miferies enough in life, without making them. 

* Delores. ‘Vrue—how do you co? 

* Bribon. You don’t look well. 

* Dolores. My dear friend, let me feel your pulfe.—Oh, Lord, 
is very quick. 

‘ Bribon. Dear Door, fit down. . 

* Dolores. 1 fay, Bribon, you did not (may bs) happen to fwal- 
low the contents of the bottle | gave you. [With heftation.] 

* Briton. Oh, the fcoundrel !—[ Afde.|—Firit tell me how you 
are. : 

* Delores. Why, independent of my care for you, I am very 
well.—So, you did not take the medicine? Well, it’s no great 
matter—1’m not offended with you—perhaps it is well as it is. 

© Bribon. What an old villain! If L thought it would not eo- 
danger his life, I would plague him heartily. [ 4/de]. 1 don’t think, 
my dear Doétor, you look ill. 

* Dolores. Ul! I never was better in my life. : 

* Bribon. Egad I will—I’ll plague him [afde.] and, thank hea- 
ven, the cordial you gave me, and which | have juft fwallowed — 

‘ Dolores. [Greatly alarmed.] Why, you did not take it, did you ? 

* Bribon. Every drop.—rl dare fay it will do me infinite good. 

* Dolores, Ob, I dare fay it will—let me feel your pulfe again— 
perhaps it may give you a bit of a twinge acrofs the itomach—but 
don’t mind ir, 

* Briton. No—you feem frightened. 

t * Dolores. 
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* Dolores. Not at all—don’t agitate yourfelf—let me feel your 
pulfe again—how lucky it is, my dear friend—any thing the mat- 
ter ?—How lucky, I fay, that the lives of two men fhoald be link. 
ed together, who love each other fo fincerely—Eh, what’s the 
matter? 

* Bribon. Nothing—I felt a little ugly pain, but it’s gone off.—] 
ean’t help laughing to think we fhould quarrel about a girl—Ha, 
ha! ha, ha! | 

* Dolores. Ha, ha!—Oh, Lord! Ha, ha, ha! Are you fare the 
pain’s gone off—Ha, ha!--Oh, Lord! Oh, dear! 

‘ Bribon. Oh, there again—they increafe—they increafe—Oh! 
oh! 

* Dolores. 1 am a miferable old man! What, again, Eh? 

* Bribon. Have you any more of the bottle? 

* Dolores. Oh, no—I have a notion you have had enough of 
that. [df/de.] 

¢ Bribon. I’m torn to death—pray prefcribe for me. 

* Dolores. Oh, Lord! not for the world.—Leave it to Nature— 
fhe’s the beit phyfician.—Do you feel better ?—I think you look 
better. 

© Bribon. [Sitting down on a chair.| | fee) I am dying—as a 
proof of my love for you, Dottor, I bequeath you—(Oh!) all my 
property whatever, and with you along and happy life. 

‘ Dolores. But, zounds! you forget J] fha’n’t outlive you a mi- 
mute. [Bribon appears convulfed.|—Oh! he’s going—help! help! 

‘ Enter Herbert, (after having been peeping.) 

© Herbert. What’s all this bawling? 

* Dolores, Can nothing fave my dear friend ?—my life is wound 
up in his. 

‘ Herbert. Ah, poor Bribon! what he’s going—now, is not ita 
fhocking thing, Doétor, that, becaufe this {coundrel is dying, fome 
amiable gentleman won’t live half an hous ? 

‘ Dolores. O, very fhocking! and between you and I, Herbert, 
J am that amiable, miferable, o!d gentleman. 

¢ Herbert. How will vou part with Nelti? 

* Dolores. Pooh! ftuff--Do you think I mind parting with Nelti, 
or you, of all the world ?—-No; all my firuggles are, how to part 
with my fweet felf; how to bid adieu to this dear, delicious little 
body.—Oh! he’s going— he’s going. 

* Herbert, Can you do nothing tor him? 

* Dolores. Bleeding—bleeding’s all that’s left.—If my hand’s 
fteady enough, 1’ll open a vein. 

* Herbert. Be fure you cut deep enough. 

© Dolores. 1 will—I will!—but I hav’n’t my inftruments about me. 

‘ Herbert. Here’s my {word. 

* Dolores, Give it me—I’il bleed him. 

‘ Bribon. | jumping up.) No, you don’t—don’t be frightened [t 
Dolores.] blets your foul, it was all a fetch. 

‘ Dolores. Come to my arms,—{¢o Herbert] Whatare you gris- 
ning at? 


© Bribom 








of 
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¢ Rribon. Ay, what are you 


‘ Dolores. VI be srevenged on him—I’ll trick him out of Nelti 


yet. 
« Bribon. What? 


© Dolores. V7) marry Nelti. 
© Bribon. What, are you mad? marry a young mettlefome wench 
that—pooh—nonfen{e—why, arfenic would not fend you to your 
rave with more expedition. 
‘ Herbert. Yrae, Bribon—I’ll go to Neltimfo, farewell, Doc- 
tor. _ (Going. 
‘ Dolores. You fha’a’t—you fha’n’t—I demand fatisfaftion.—On, 
you cowardly —— , 
* [Dolores attempts to follow bim, which Bribon prevents. —Her- 
bert returns, in apparent anger; then Bribon /natches up Do.ores in 
bis arms, and runs off with him. [£xit Herbert, laughing.’ 


GEOGRAPHY. Holc. 


Art. 36. 4 compendious Geographical Di@ionary; containing a con- 
cife Defcription of the moit remarkable Places, ancient and 
modern, in Europe, Afia, Africa, and America; inter{perfed 
with hiftorical Anecdotes. ‘To which is added, A Table of the 
Coins of the various Nations, and their Values in Englifh Money. 
To the whole is prefixed an JntroduZion, exhibiting a View of 


the Newtonian Syitem of the Planets, &c. 1zmo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Peacock. 1793. 

This compendium is very elegantly printed, and is embellifhed with 
a neat fet of maps of the earth, and of its general divifions into 
quarters, inclusing two for America; and thefe maps, allowing for 
the neceflary {mallnefs of the fcale (to which youhg eyes will have 
no objection,) are very clearly and diftin&ly engraved. There is a 
copper-plate view of the folar fyftem.—On the whole, this is the 
prettieft book of the kind that we have feen. . 


POLITICS gnd POLICE. 


Art. 37. The Speech of the Right Hon. Charles James Fk, on the 
Speech delivered tg the Houfe of Commons, at the Opening of 
Parliament, Dee.'33, 1792, commonly called the King’s Speech. 
With a Lilt of thofe Patriots, who divided in favour of the Peo- 
pe 8vo. 3d. Ridgway. 

any topics of high importance are, with Mr. Fox’s wonted [pi- 
rit, and force-of argument, difcuffed in this noble piece of ora- 
tory. Among others, a late extraordinary occurrence in the city 
is thus very properly noticed : 


* By this new fpecies of tyranny, we are not to judge of the con- 
du& of men by their overt aéts, but are to arrogate to ourfelves at 
once the province and the power of the Deity; we are to arraign a 
man for his fecret thoughts, and to punifh him, becaufe we chufe 
to believe him guilty! ¢* You tell me indeed,” fays one of thefe 
municipal ingeifitors, ‘* that you meet for an honelt purpofe, but J 
know better; your piaufible pretext fhall not impofe upon me; | 

Rey. Jan. 1793. H know 
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know your feditious defign. I will brand you for a traitor by my 
own proper avthority.”” What innocence can be fafe againtt fuch a 
power? What inquifitor of Spain, of ancient or of modern ty- 
ranny, can hold fo lofty a tone? Well and nobly, feafonably and 
truly, has the noble Earl (Wycombe®) faid; and [ would nos 
weaken the fentiment by repeating the expreflion in terms lefs 
forcible than his own, but that the eternal truth cannot fouffer by 
the feeblenefs of the terms in which itis conveyed. ‘‘ There are 
{fpeculative people in this country, who difapprove of the fyftem of 
our government, and there mutt be fuch men as long as the land is 
free, for it is of the very effence of freedom for men to differ upon 
fpeculative points.”’ Isit poflible to conceive, that it fhould enter into 
the imaginations of freemen to coubt of this truth? The inftant that 
the general fenic of the people fhall quellion this truth, and that 
opinion fhall be he!d dependant on the will of minifters and magi- 
ftrates, from that momeat, I fay, 1 date the extinétion of our liber- 
ties as a people.’ 

Certainly the very fingular tranfaction here reprehended ought 
never to be forgotten by the friends of liberty, free inquiry, and 
peacealsle difculfion. 


Art. 38. Inevitable Confequences of a Reform in Parliament. By 
William Playfair. 8vo. 18. Stockdale. 1792. 

This writer puthes all ideas of a reform in parliamentary repre- 
fentation to the extremes of a French revolution; and hence infers 
that it ought to remain under its prefent imperfections : but we ho- 
neftly confefs ourfelves unable to perceive the neceflity of this di- 
lemma. We fee no violence to our conftitution in transferring the 
privilege of fending members to parliament from decayed towns, 
which have funk below all confequence, to towns of rifing import- 
ance; nor to extending the elcctive right in all boroughs, from ve- 
nal juntos, to the inhabitants at large paying all taxes. Cannot 
the right of election be taken from a deferred fpot of ground like 
Old Sarum, and be conferred on fuch a ftourifhing town as Bir- 
mingham, without fhuddering at the apprehenfion of French poli- 
tics? —but this may be deemed a proper feafon to frighten us into 
acquiefcence and refignation, as nurfes do children, with Raw-head 
and Bloody-bones ! 


Art. 39. 4 Word of Expoftulation, in a Letter from Corregidor to 
Thomas Paine. vo. 6d. Symonds. 1792. 

Corregidor remonftrates warmly with Mr. Paine on his condu& 
and principles, and maintains that the latter were better calculated 
for a remote people like the Americans, who had a coniftitution to 
form, than for a ftate in Europe under a fettled government, and 
furrounded by rival nations:—but it will thus appear, that they 
encounrer with different weapons. Corregidor reafons on the pre- 
fent ftate of things to expediency, Paine fkirmifhes with abftrat 
firit principles, flattering to the mind and eafily retained ; many of 
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which, being true in a detached view, ferve to parry whole pages of 


grave argument that do not meet them on the fame ground. 

Corregidor attacks Mr. Paine’s character, both as a writer and asa 
man: thus, in his concluding paragraph, he fays, * Hed it pleafed 
Providence to give you vigour of judgment equal to the petulance 
of your wit, and perfonal courage to keep pace with the mifchie- 
vous benc of your heart, you would certainly have been one of the 
mott formidable creatures ever let loofe on fociety: but as it is, 
your talents only ferve to excite the admiration of fools, and con- 
tempt of the wife; while the obvious wickednefs of your intentions 
mult roufe indignant difguft, but cannot excie apprehenfion,’ 
Had not government thought aifferently from Corregidor, would 
Mr. Paine’s book have been {fo feverely criticized by the Attorney- 
general ? 


Art. 40. The Britifh Conftitution invulnerable. Animadverfions on a 
late Publication, entitled, The Jockey Club. 8vo. pp. 126. 25. Ode 
Bifhop, &c. 

Inveétive and feandal are eagerly relifhed by thofe who will not 
attend :o a page of jerious remonttrances againft them. The grave 
reafoning, therefore, of this writer is not likely to follow the 
Jockey Club with fuitable fpeed and fuccefs. When well known 
characters are exhibited in public, their notoriety will ftamp the 
reprefentations with either credit or difcredit: fo that, after the ge- 
neral laugh has been enjoyed, no injury is fultained by thofe who 
are treated with unmerited abufe. On whomfoever any dirt fticks, 
lec them, as Stevens fays in his Methodift Sermon, fend their con- 
fciences to the fcowrers! It is the fame with virulent inveétives on 
public meafures; which the common fenfe and found judgment of 
mankind foon reje&t, when they fail of producing conviction. 

The Jockey Club appears to be one of that {pecies of writings 
which cannot be anfwered to any good purpofe; and fhould be left 
to that fate which neglect, time, and its own qualities, will effeét. 
This animadvertor appears difpofed to gratify the wifhes of the au- 
thor, if he is a€tuated like Pamphlet in the farce, who had been 
aiming for three years to be taken up. Few perfons advert to the 
great advantages which may be derived from neglecting an op- 


ponent. | N. 
Art. 41. Defultory Obfervations on the Situation, Extent, Climate, 


Population, Manners, Cuftoms, Commerce, Conftitution of Govern- 

ment, &c. of Great Britain, occafionally concrafted with thole of 

other Countries ; in order to point out the Bleflings which the 

Englith enjoy above all other Nations. By Anthony Stokes, Efq. 

Barrifter at Law of the Inner Temple. 8vo. PP. 74- 1s. Od. 

Duncan, Chancery Lane. 

Mr. Stokes appears to be a man of obfervation and intelligence, 
who has acquired fome knowlege of America and the Wett Indies, 
by a perfonal refidence in thote parts of the globe; and who in- 
forms us, in his preface, that * the circumftances which fuggeited 
the prefent work, were the /editious publications that have lately ap- 
peared, in which the bieflings which this nation enjoys are impudently 
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mifreprefented : and therefore the author thought that he could 
not, io his circumfcribed fphere, render a greater fervice to his 
country, than by detedting thofe grofs milreprefentations ; and, on 
acomparifon, making it appear that the English are the happiett 
people on earth.’—We are certainly obliged to Mr. Stokes for his 
good-will, and for many points of ufeful information. The Ame- 
ricans, perhaps, will not deem themfelves equally indebted to him: 
in the United States he would certainly be denounced as ‘‘ a Tory.” 
In France he would fare ftill worfe, in return for what he has faid 
of the revolutionifts; and, in England, the Diffenters, whom he 


plentifully belabours, would at leaft (hake their heads at hime = Wye 


Art. 42. The Debates in both Houfes of Parliament, on the 13th, 
14th, and 15th of December, 1792, on the King’s Speech; con- 
taining a copious and impartial Account of the prefent State of 
Great Britain, and its relative Interefts refpecting foreign Powers, 
as delineated in the Speeches of the moft diftinguifhed Members 
of each Houfe. In which are fully difcuffed the probable Confe. 
quences of a War with France, the Difturbances in Scotland and 
lreland, &c. 8vo. pp. 140. 43s. Debrett. 

From the immenfe magnitude of the political matter which was 
cifcufied on the afore-mentioned days, the editor juflly flatters 
himfelf (fee his preliminary advertifement,) that the prefent publi. 
cation cannot fail of being favourably received.—Perhaps, too, 
there never was a crifis, in our public affairs, of greater importance 
to the welfare of this country. 


Art. 43. An Addrefs to the difaffc&ed Subje&s of George the Third, 
by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, &c. King, &c. 8vo. 
Gd. Brown, &c. 1793. 

In reading the exordium, we began to be apprehenfive that this 
Addreffer’s view was to attack the numerous and loyal hoft of As- 
socraTors, &c. ‘ What,’ fays he, ‘ Ocountrymen, are you 
‘about todo? What madnefs pofleffes you? Surely the demons of 
difcord and fedition have gone forth among you? What are thefe 
chimeras of which you are in purfuit??—-When he adds, however, 
* What are thefe boafted Rights of Man? this liberty ? this equa- 
lity?’ our fears vanifhed, and we proceeded through the pamphlet 
with the utmoft compofure. 

The author’s main ¢defign is, to remove all difcontent, and all 
difquiet, from the minds of his countrymen, in ref{peét to the fafety 
of the prefent government, and the prefervation of our national 
bi. flings ; and to prove, that as we live under the beft conftitution 
that can poflibly be formed, fo we are, in fa&, the happieit people 
in the world. ; : 

As our fentiments, on this head, are in perfect unifon with thofe 
of the worthy, bot not very elaborate, writer, it is impoffible, ac 
cording to Swirr’s rule, that we fhould not applaud his produce 
tion: —‘* When,” fays the witty Dean, ‘*I read 2 paflage in aa 
author, where his opinion agrees with mine, that was excellently ob- 
oh / fay I, When we differ, there I pronounce him to be mi/ 
taken” 
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Art. 44. Five Minutes Advice to the People of Great Britain, on the 
prefent alarming Situation of public Affairs: in which the Po- 
licy of immediate Hoftility with France is candidly inveftigated. 
By a Citizen of London. 8vo. 6d. Robinfons. 

A diffuafive from a war, at this time, with France; urged with 
fome warmth and vehemence, but not, as we conceive, without a 
competent knowlege of the fubject, and a folid foundation in good 
fenfe. The advifer’s opinion is, that we have every thing to ha- 
zard, much to lofe, and nothing to gain, except the honour of fule 
filling a very queftionable treaty with the Dutch: with refpect to 
which treaty, by the way, the writer has offered fome hints, that 
feem to merit the cool confideration of the public. 


Art. 45. Mr. Paine’s Principles and Schemes of Government exa- 
mined, and bis Errors detefed. 8vo. 1s. Printed at Edinburgh ; 
Cuthell, London. 1792. 

After the numerous declarations which we have made of our zeal 
for the Britith Conftitation, and of our loyalty to the reigning fo- 
vereign ; and after the full and explicit affertions which we have of 
late {fo frequently had occafion to repeat, of our attachment to the 
principles on which the government of this country is founded ; no 
confiftent Briton can fufpect us of difaffeftion, if we venture briefly 
to vindicate from mifrepre/entation an author, one of whole writings 
has been legally declared feditious. An old proverb would juftify 
us in giving the Arch-rebel himfelf his due. 

We fhall not controvert this Examiner’s fundamental axiom, 
whatever critical cenfure we might be difpofed to pafs on the man- 
nerin which it is exprefled,—that ‘ our conftitution is the beft of any 
that ever exifted :’—but his zeal for this beft conftitution fhould not 
have induced him fo egregioufly to mifreprefent the doctrine of Mr. 
Paine, as to make him affert, that any individual, not being bound 
by laws made by his anceftors, is at liberty, in defiance of thefe laws, 
to feize his neighbour’s property ; and that the right of eguality im- 
plies a right to an equal diftribution of goods. Mr. Paine’s real doc- 
trines on thefe points are, that laws made by our anceftors are bind. 
ing as long as they are not abrogated ; that is, are continued in 
force by the confent of the majority of a nation, expreffed through 
their reprefentatives; and that every member of a community has 
an equal right to a voice in the election of thofe governors, whom 
he entrufts with the charge of providing laws for the fecurity of his 
perfon and property. When the writer of the pamphlet before us, 
with many others, harangues on the dreadful confequences of leav- 
ing it to the option of each individual, whether he fhall obey the 
laws of his country, and of relaxing the ideas of men concerning the 
facrednefs of property, he advances what is very true, but what is 
wholly irrelevant, and is never called in queftion, except by the 
moft ignorant and abandoned of mankind. 

According to this writer, government is the emblem of Al- 
mighty power on earth, and it is dangerous to meddle with it; 
and if the people had it in rheir power to controul the legiflature 
when they pleated, there would be no government at all, How 
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fuch doctrines are to be reconciled with the free fpirit of the Britith 
conftitution, we cannot underftand. One thing is certain; 1f thefe 
he the true principles of government, all reafoning concerning the 
wifdom of any particular eft.blifhment, and al! attempts to difplay 
its beneficial effects, are wholly fuperfluous. The plan, be it good, 
or be it bad, has been fixed by our anceftors; and we have nothing 
to do, ber, with blind reverence, to embrace it ourfelves, and to 
tran{mit it to our pofterity. Our attachment to the Britifh confti- 
tution refts, we trult, on better grounds than thefe.—Why will 
aur pamphletcers thus, in the excefs of their miftaken zeal, conti- 
nually run counter to the fandamental principles of that glorious 
RevotuTion, by which the truly admirable conftitution of the 
Britith government was happily fixed on its prefent foundae 
tion? !f any thing can ever fhake and endanger this facred edi- 
fice, we fee nothing, at prefent, fo likely to do it eventually, as the 
injudicious efforts of thofe writers, who unfortunately employ their 

ens in the beha!f of she fowers that b2,—‘iowever honelt and laud- 
able may be the intentions of {uch Marplots. 


Art. 46. Political Dialegues, upon the Subje& of Equality, izmo. 
6d. Riogway. 1792. 

Thefe four dialogues are intended as an antidote to Mr. Juftice 
Afhhurit’s charge to the Middlefex grand jury, which the writer 
terms ‘a mere rhapfody of words.” When a man undertakes to 
flate and defend his own opinions in the form of dialogue, we may 
eafily conceise what kind of an opponent he will fet up, and how 


fuch opposent will be made to fupport his character. The very. 


names of the parties, here iatroduced, fufficiently indicate how 
they are to be mavaged ; and thefe are, Lord Defpotifm and Citi- 
zen Equality. Lore Deipotifm begins by talking in a very high 
ityle about his dignity, fupporting good order, and fupprefling 
levelling principles: but he becomes an eafy convert; and, in the 
third dialogue, he furrencers his noble charaer, and difcourfes 
afterward under the name of Mr. Convert. The profefions of Ci- 
tizen Equality are in general very plaufible dere, on paper: but he 
has unguardedly betrayed a diipofition to hold a tight hand over 
his brother citizegs in a moft important article; 


‘ Mr. Convert, late Lord De/poti/m. There is one thing, brother 
Equality, that appears to me not a little extraordinary; that is, the 
means by which you acquired fo much knowledge of philofophy, 
the progrefs of governments, and the advantages of civilization. 

‘ Equa. I have tor a length of time belonged to a reading fo. 
ciety ; and as it was not nmch, avd could only afford to buy a few 
books, we requelted our Curate to po:nt out the moft valuable upon 
arts and government, which be molt readily did; and faid at the 
fame time, that no one thing injured fo much the judgment of men, 
as reading fo many indigefted publications as were continually 
produced to the world; which ooly tended to bewilder their under- 
ftanding and generate error: and added, he thought it would be a 
wife meafure in governments, fince the condu& of reviewers qwere 
become fo contemptibly venal, to follow the example of the Curate 
and Barber, who hejd an inqui§tion upon the chivalrous library of 
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the renowned knight Don Quixotte, and eftablifh a tribunal, fup- 
ported by and under the controul of the people, with authority to 
examine all publications, and to deftroy all fuch as might have a 
pernicious tendency, which would in a material degree leffen fuch 
errors; and which, doubtlefs, will continue to creep into the minds 
of men, while fo many of thofe crude and fallacious works now ex- 
tant are read. 

¢ This tribunal, it was his opinion, ought to be permanent, and 
invefled with power to afford encouragement to indigent virtue and 
talents; by which means, he faid, it would be morally certain 
that the world would derive all poflible advantage from the art of 
printing, without its abufes. 

‘ Mr. Con. It is a good idea of the Curate’s. All my political 
errors have arifen from the fource of reading injudicious publica- 
tions; and I think if fach an inftitution could be carried into eff -& 
without endangering the liberty of the prefs, it would moft likely 
be productive of ends the mott falutary. 

* Equa. The liberty of the prefs is certainly one of cur moft in- 
eftimable privileges, and we cannot guard it with too much vigi- 
Jance. But when the foundation of equal liberty is fixed, ahd en- 
throned in the hearts of every citizen, a tribunal acting under the 
influence of refponfibility (tor I would have every man in the va- 
rious political departments of a ftate paid for his fervices) ought, 
nor could not, with impunity, a& reirograde to the truft in it re- 
pofed.’ 

The man who propofes fuch a {cheme as this can be no real friend 
to liberty, be his denomination and profeffions what they may. ‘W, 


Art. 47. The Excurfion of O/man, the Son of Abdallah Lord of the 
Vallies; a Political Romance: including fome Anecdotes relative 
to a great Northern Family. ‘Printed at Liverpool. 8vo. 
pp- 144. 2s. 6d, 

It is the fate of men who read much, as we reviewers are obliged 
to do, to lament the waite of labour, fometimes of genius, and not 
infrequently of both, with which they meet. ‘The principal cafe 
of this forrow, and of this wafte, is that want of plan, and of the 
having well-cigefted the fubject on which they mean to treat, to 
which authors have proved themfelves fo frequently liable. That 
genius fhould be fubjeé to this miftake, may feem a paradox; the 
anfwer to which is, sz is genius immature. 

The foregoing reflection has been fuggefted by the work before 
us, which has reminded us of many othersof a fimilar kind. This 
political romance is certainly written by a man of virtuous inten- 
tions: but it is juft clear enough to give offence to perfons of oppo- 
fite principles, without a chance of enlightening them, or of re- 
forming their miftakes; and it is juft dark enough, probably, to be 
unintelligible to thofe to whom it might otherwife be grateful. It 
contains fome politics, fome poetry, and fome truth: but, for want 
of having one aniform defign conitantly in view, it bas not enough 
of either to afford permanent inftruction to the ignorant, or rational 
Pleafure to the man of tafte. So far from withing to difcourage 
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the author, our advice is to cherifh his love of poetry, and, fill 

more intimately and ftrenuoufly, his love of truth ; and he may 

then indubitably effect much uf the good which he intends. The 

following extract will be a fufficienc {pecimen of that part of the 

work which is molt properly what the title expreffes, a political ro- 

) mance : 

‘ Cuap. TI. 

« Gullandicum—The next morning Abraddin took me to an 

eminence about a mile from his houfe. Having gained its fummit, 

I looked around me, and was ftruck with aftonifhment at the beauty 

and grandeur of the fcene. The whole country of Slavonia was 

vifible to its utmoft confines, and prefented one great landfcape to 

my view. At my feet lay Gullandicum. It was neatly, though 

not magnificently built, and the fun fhone upon it with unufual 

f{plendor, interrupted however with light flying clouds which fome- 

times intervened. It ftoodin the midit of fruitful cornfields, beau. 

r | f tiful meadows, and verdant paflures, inter{perfed with ftraggling 

| cottages, and cluflers of oak and elm ; and was furrounded bya 
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broad giver which fled from it in every direction. The lowing herds 
were grazing upon the plains, and innumerable flocks, rendered by 
diftance almott imperceptible, cropt the flowery borders, while their 
bleatings died away upon my ear, After a fhort filence I turned to 
‘es Abraddin and faid, you could not my friend have obliged me with 
H a more enchanting, amore grateful profpett, but though my eye is 
gratified, my mind is folicitous for information. 

‘ Your curiefity is laudable, replied Abraddin, and hall be fatif. 
| ‘fied. I have already told you that this village is called Gullandi- 
ve cum. Some confidently aflert that it takes its name from the great 





| number of feagulls which frequent its fhores, while others as ear- 
veitly contend, and with more probability, that the much greater 
1 number of Jand gulls which {warm in the interior parts, is the 
' origin to which its prefent appellation ought to be afcribed. Be 


that as it may, Gullandicum is of fome note in Slavonia, and its 
chief inhabitant Bruin well refpected by his neighbours. At firf 
fight he might be thought a man of a morofe, inhofpitable difpo- 
fition, but, upon a nearer acquaintance would be found to poffelsa 
thoufand good qualities, efpecia!ly were it nor for his fcanty jacket, 
and the iron ring in his nofe, by which he is frequently led to aGlions 
derogatory to his honour, and inimical to liberty, juftice and hu- 
manity. He is a man of athletic make, poffefl<s great ftrength, 
and greater courage ; and is at this time more eafily led than driven, 
As to the ring,which is very large and ftrong, it is the contrivance of 
one Battardo, who, many along day fince, in a defperate battle he 
had with Bruin, gave him fo thorough a drubbing that he was able 
to lead or drive him any where. And, in order to enable himfelf 
and his defcendants to effect this with greater facility, and to inca- 

acitate Bruin from thrufting his fnout too far into his own affairs, 
Baftardo ftript him firft, andthen rung him, as we ring {wine, to 

revent them from turning up the fruits of the earth. However, it 
muft be confeffed that Batlardo fhortly afterwards made him a pre- 


feat of an old left-off jacket which Bruin ftill wears, aad, at 
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fits him thamefully, he is continually boafting of its beauty, and has 
{umetimes the effrontery to give out that he bought it with his own 
money. There are alfo twoother leading men in this village, Actzon 
and Pog. ‘The former is an outlandifh gull-carcher and currier. 
He is tne fon of Baftardo and fomewhat related to Bruin. Pug is 
Bruin’s brother. He is alfo a guil-catcher and currier, but then he 
js only a journeyman, and works for A@xon. To thefe two may be 
added Primus, a juggler, who is Actxon’s clerk. They are all well 
acquainted with the virtue of the great iron ring, and never neglect 
to avail themfelves of it’s efficacy. And although Bruin fometimes 
difcovers fymptoms of uneafinefs at this difgraceful badge of con- 
queft, the clerk generally finds means to pacify him, fometimes 
selling him the ring is gold, at other times that it is an ornament to 
his face; and Bruin, who is credulity itfelf, fwallows all with 


avidity.’ Holc. 


Art. 48. 4 Letter to the People of Ireland, upon the intended Ap- 
lication of the Roman Catholics to Parliament for the Exercife 
of the Eleétive Franchife. From William Knox, Efg. 8vo. 1s, 

Debrett. 1792. , 

The chief objects of this letter are, to convince the Proteftants in 
Ireland, that the claims of their Roman Catholic brethren are 
reafonable, and ought to be granted; and that it is the intereft of 
Ireland to return to a more intimate connection with Great Britain, 
than has fubfifted fince their parliament has become a fupreme 
Jegiflature. We apprehend that the arguments, which the author 
urges on the former of thefe fubjects, will be more likely to receive 
attention than thofe on the latter. The pamphlet concludes with 
the fol!owing excellent remarks on the general objection to altera- 
tions, which at prefent feems to have fo much weight, the danger of 
innovation: 

‘ The ftale objection to all conceffions ; viz. the dread of opening 
a door to innovations, is, | know, urged againft paying any atten- 
tion to the claims of the Catholics; and the horrible confequences 
of yielding even in what is juft, are held up to deter from the confi- 
deration of their petitions. Buc let the facts, upon which this 
principle of principis vbfat is faid to be fo wilely founded, be ex- 
amined, and | will venture to affert, that the evils which attended 
the yielding in right things, are folely to be imputed to the not yield- 
ing in proper time. Had Charles the Firlt, I will afk, made the 
conceflions two years before which he fent to his Parliament from 
Oxford, would he have lolt his head? Had Parliament in 1774 
pafled the A& relinquifhing its claim to tax America, which it 
pafled in 1780, would the Thirteen Colonies have declared them- 
{<lves independent? Had M. Calonne advifed the French King to 
call the States, when he called the Norad/es, and the King, and the 
Nobles and Clergy made to the States the fame conceffions they, by 
Neckar’s advice, afterwards made to the Notables, would the 
French Monarchy have been overturned? I need not produce more 
initances in proof of my aflertion, and God forbid that the pre/ent 

times Chould furnith others in addition to them; but 1 truft our 
rulers, 
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rulers, both in Church and State, wil! take warning by thofe I have 
mentioned, and concede in time, whatever they think right to be conceded 
at all, and that is, whatever they themfelves think wrong to be conti. 
nued. Aod let them do it of rhemjelves, and with good will, upon 
principles of juftice and benevolence, not under the appearance, or 
even fulpicion, of neceflity or compulfion; for itis the duty, and 
ought to be the wifdom, of the governing powers to watch the pub- 
lic mind, and to forefee and prevent the public wifhes, by doing of 
themfelves what they perceive they will be required by the people to 
do. Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum.’ 

Nothing cana be more judicious, nor more feafonable, than thefe 


yemarks. E. 


Art. 49. Extrads from Sermons preached in K Abbey. Ifaiah, 
chap. i. verie 23. ‘Thy Princes are rebellious, and Companions 
of Thieves. 4to. pp.58. 2s. Stewart, &c. 1792. 

To thofe who are ufed to draw inferences, and who, according 
to the Scotch proverb, want but a hair to make a tether, the 
above text, aflumed for thefe pretended extraéts from fermons, will 
fufiiciently indicate their aim. We once knew a pedagogue, who, 
on a particular occafion, finding himfelf unable to difcover a de- 
linquent, whipped all his {cholars, without exception, that he might 
be fure not to mifs the culprit. This political difciplinarian, (who 
wields the rod with a ftrong hand,) not perhaps caring to fingle out 
his object, treats princes jult with the fame indifcriminate feverity, 
and doubtlefs with the fame view: in this he can do no harm, 
though he probably will do no good ; for however at random he 
may itrike, his blows can fcarcely fall improperly. N. 


Art. 50. Pearfon’s Political Difionary : containing Remarks, Defi- 
nitions, Explapations, and Cuftoms, political and parliamentary; 
but more particularly appertaining to the Houfe of Commons, 
alphabetically arranged. By the late Jofeph Pearfon, Efq. many 
Years principal Door-keeper. Illuftrated with a number of poli- 
tical Characters, and enlivened by a Variety of original Anec- 
dotes. Faithfally cotlef&ted from his pofthumous Papers, by two 
of his Literary Friends. 8vo. pp.5g. 18. 6d. Jordan. 1792. 







































| 

The name of Pearfon has Jong been known in the lobby of the ( 
Houfe of Commons. Whether thefe pofthumous papers will be ¢ 
able to command as mvch notice, as their author (if indeed we are f 
to confider him as the author, ) commanded during his life, may be , 
doubted. However, his name will not fail to excite fome curiofity; f 
and his odd humour may raife a laugh without giving offence. Pear- ¢ 
fon, who could fay wha: he pleafed while alive, will be allowed a P 
few freedoms with his old maiters, now that he is dead. We thall fe 
give the following extracts from this whimfical piece of low fatire: . 
* CONTRACT.—A thing that will make a man vote either way. . 

1 never found it fail yet, from the money-contrafor Hartey, down M 
to the Wapping bi/cwit Baker, Mastek Curtis. Does Brook Wate fi 
Jon think me a /iar ?’— he 
‘ DUNDAS.—A tall, raw-boned Scotfman, with a bag of words : 


in his mouth, a littie wig on his head, brafs in his face, a weather- 
cock 
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+ his hand, and power in hiseye. I never fee him fwagger- 
agegrepere with Pitt, but | turn fick, and recover myfelf in 
my cupboard, by the comforts of a dram.’ — 

‘ FOX.—A dark man, with a fair heart. The terror of knaves, 
the expo‘er of cheats, and the fupporter of the rights of Englith- 
men. Demme, but he is as clever a fellow as e’er crack da bifcuit, 
and mary thoufands I’ve feen him eat on hot nights. Like the 
Prince, he always fays, ‘* Pearfon, how are your”— — 

‘ LOAVES AND FISHES.—According to the Scripture, the 
Loaves and fithes ufed formerly ta ferve the Multitude; but now the 
Few have all the Loaves and Fifhes, and the Multitude are left to 
ftarve.— Mem. The Marquis of Lan/down {ays, the poor people can’t 
live without eating. Quere. Do the Minittry ever think about it at 
their Cabinet dinners ?’? — ; 

‘ MINISTER.—A man chofen by a junto, to gain and fecure 
a majority, that he may govern a minority in the Houfe, and the 
million Out of 1t.’— ; ; 

¢ NOES.—A monofyllable of the greateft importance in the 
Houfe of Commons, and a fworn enemy to annval Parliaments, an 

val Land-Tax, a Parliamentary Reform, and almoft every other 
good thing that ever comes before the Houfe.’— 

« TREASURY BENCH.—A feat, or bench, immediately on 
the right hand of the Speaker, and fuppofed to be more eafy and 
comfortable than any other in the Houfe, from the conftant defire 
every one has to poffefs ic. Let any Member be ever fo noify and 
turbulent, it is only feating him on the Treafury Bench, and he 
immediately becomes as tame and as guiet as a lamb. Lord North 
found this a very agreeable feat for many years, and was, at length, 
fo familiarized to it, as to be able to do the bufinefs of the nation, juft 
as well when faft afleep as broad awake. Sir Grey Cooper and Jack 
Robinfon had only to take it by turns to fit-by him, and jog him on 
the elbow, when it was neceflary for him to fpeak, and it was jult 
the fame to his Lordfhip as if he had been attending with his eyes 
open during the whole of the debate. A remarkable inftance once 
occurred of this, as follows: Luttre/ had been upon his legs a con- 
fiderable time, in the courfe of which he ftated, that he had found 
out 500,000!. at the Treafury that had never been brought to ac- 
count. As foon as the Colonel had done, his Lordthip rofe, being 
firt roufed from his nap by his friend, Sir Grey, and inftead of meet- 
ing the charge with any fort of trepidation, very coolly and plea- 
fantly thanked the Colonel for the difcovery he had made, and 
congratulated the Houfe that there were 500,000l. towards the fup- 
plies of the year, and hoped the worthy Colonel would carry his re- 
fearches into the other offices, and doubted not but that they would be 
attended with the jike happy effect. The Colonel was dumb, the 
whole Houfe was filent, and the Noble Lord went to fleep again. 
Many a one has been a number of years getting a feat, | mean a 
permanent feat, on the Treafury Bench; for many will be tryin 
how they like it, but God knows it is a thing ea/ily and quickly loft. 
I never blamed myfelf fo much for any thing as I did tor taking a 
flip of paper once from Robinfon, and putting it into Charles Fox's 

hands 
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hands one evening, containing his difmifion from the Treafury 
Bench in very Jaconical terms.—Mem. D:dn’t know what it was 
about, or I’d have feen Fack Robinfon at the Devil before I would 
have delivered it, though I know my friend Chari can Git there 
again whenever he pleafes.’ E. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. st. Prolufiones nonnulle Academica, Nomine Univerfitatis 
Ceorgie Augufia Gottingenfis, Scripta acC.G: Heyne. Nune pri- 
mum uno Volumine Edite, 8vO. pp. 159. 48 Boards. White, 
3790. 
nvoogh the nature of thefe differtations, delivered officially on 

anniverfaries or other flated folemnities, confined alfo in their fyb. 

jet and in their extent, does not edmit of any thing very curious 
and interefting; yet the name in the title page will be certificate 
fuficient to every fcholar, that nothing is here omitted which claf. 
fical erudition and genius, fo circum{cribed, gre able to perform, 
The prolufions are eight in number. The firit is intended to thew, 
that there are no motives in the prefent times for undertaking re. 
mote expeditions by land into barbarous countries, nor any reafons 
to apprehend farther incurfions of the barbarians into Europe; the 
two next are employed to fettle the nature of the public accufations 
and judgments among the Romans; the fourth and fifth were de. 
livered on accafion of our King’s recovery in the year 1789, and the 
fixth in honour of his birth-day ; the feventh is a fhort inquiry into 
the nature of the flave trade among the Greeks and Romans; and the 
defign of the laft is to thew, that, of thofe nations who have hitherto 
fhaken off the yoke of tyranny from their necks, very few have beea 
fufficiently careful and cautious to fecare their newly-acquired 
liberty, and to eftablifh it on a rational, folid, and lafting founda. 
tion. Some of the generous and libera] fentiments, in thefe two 

Jaft differtations, gave us much pleafure: but, both in thefe, and in 

the preceding, our pleafure would have been greater, if our trouble 

had been lefs: we mean, if the printer had performed his tak 
with greater accuracy and fidelity. The work abounds with typo- 
graphical errors. 

We are forry that various circumftances have fo long delayed 
our notice of this volume. 


Art. 52 A fmall Whole-lengib of Dr. Prieftley, from his printed 
Works: or a Free Account (in confequence of a free Inquiry) of & 
his Style, his Politics, his Feelings, his Logic, his Religion, his 
Philofophy. Concluding with an Analyfis, and an Appendix of 
Extraéts from the Writings of Dr. Prieftley, which were read in 
Court at the Affizes at Warwick. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons 
1792. 
bet poflible for abufe to be carried to fuch an extravagant 

height, as to defeat its own porpofe; and this is certainly the cal 

with refpe& to the prefent publication. It would be ftrange, if f 

rapid and moltifarjous a writer as Dr, Priefiley did n t occafionall 

fall into'inaccuracy. Jt would be furprizing, if fcholars, whofe fe 


dies have been entirely deyoted to ancient learning, -fhould oot 
aut 
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able to difcover fome marks of claffical inferiority in one whofe ex- 
curfive genius has ranged through almoitt the whole circle of the 
fciences. 1t would be {till more wonderful, ifa controverfial writer, 
who has encountered a holt of adverfaries, thould not fometimes 
reafon in a manner which may be jultly deemed inconclofive, or 
exprefs himfelf with a degree of feverity not to be juftified. Had 
the author of this pamphlet confined bimfelf to the detection of 
fuch venial errors, the natural effect of human infirmity, his cenfure 
might have obtained fome credit with an impartial public, and even 
the object of it might poflibly, with that modefty which always ac- 
companies true greatnefs of mind, have kifled the rod :—but when 
Dr. Prieftley is exhibited as an impofing Proteus, a prophane blaf- 

hemer, a counterpart to Titus Oates, a vulture who delights in 
blood ; and, laftly, as refembling Spencer’s fiend, who wept that 
caufe of weeping there was none; a portrait fo erroneouily caricatured 
by the hand of malignity, lofes every trait of refemblance, and only 
ferves to expofe the artift to derifion and deceftation. 


Art. 53. Tales of a Parrot; done into Englifh, from a Perfian 
Manolcript, intitled, ‘Tooti Naméh. Bya Teacher of the Perfic, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Englifh, Languages. 8vo. pp. 188. 4s. fewed. 
Robfon. 1792. 

We are informed, in the ‘ pro/egcomena’ to this work, that the 
Perfian copy of the Tooti Nameh, here ‘ done into Englifh,’ was 
brought to England by an officer in the Eaft India Company’s fer- 
vice, ‘ and may be feen by any perfon who is able to read it.’ Itis 
of very little confequence to the public, whether extravagance and 
abfurdity be of Englith or of Perfian growth; and we apprehend 
that few perfons will give themfelves the trouble to afcertain the 
truth in the prefent cafe. The probability is, that a Perfian would 
not compare the rifing of the moon to Jonah coming out of the 
whale’s belly, nor call his wife the beloved rennet of his exiltence, 
and the {weet patte of his affetion. 

What man, in his fober fenfes, whether born in the Eaft or Wett, 
would talk of * pouring the mantling wine of defire into the cup of 
explanation’—of * the phenix of paflion building her inflammable 
neft in the crevices of a wounded bofom’—of ‘a bankrupt heare 
hanging fufpended in flowing ringlets’—of ‘ the extremities of the 
fingers glowing with the bluth of confent’—of ‘ taking a fup of the 
fyrup of attachment’—of * female beauty, at whofe refulgent pre- 
fence the fixed ftars fufpend their {cintillations, and the celeftial lu- 
minaries blufh’—of ‘ binding a nofegay of inclination with the 
pearl ftring of union’—of * pouring the waters of candour into the 
bowl of experiment’—of ‘ the golden fruit of the {phere placed ia 
the concave difk of the heavens,’ &c. &c.—and yet it muft be ac- 
knowleged, that the oriental poets are not very famous for the apt- 
nefs and propriety of their allufions and fimilies; witnefs maoy 
firange comparifons, even in the beit compofitions of the Hebrew 
writers; whofe fervid imaginations never allowed them to pay any 
attention to accuracy, nor to juftnefs of fimilitudg. E 
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Art. 54. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Percival Stockdale, on the Pubs 
licat'on of his pretended Correfpondence with the Lord Bithop 
of Durham. 8vo. 1s. Bell, &c. 1792. , 

The author of this letter having, as we apprehend, given the 
Coup de Grace to the * pretended correfpondent of the Lord Bithop of 
Durham,’ it is to be hoped that we fhall hear no more of fo ridi- 
culous a controverfy. 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 55. Thoughts on the Influence of Religion in Civil Government, 
aod its Tendency to promote and preferve the Social Liberty aed 
Rights of Man. By the Rev. David Scurlock, M. A. one of his 
Majetty’s Juftices of the Peace, for the County of Buckingham, 
8vo. pp.63. 18.6d. Nicol. 1792. 

‘The leading principles of this pamphlet are fuch as we feel no 
difpofition to controvert; and they are exprefied with fuch precifion 
and neatnefs, as leave little room for critical cenfure. Of the im. 
portance of religious principles, as the bafis of moral order in foci- 
ty, no reafonable doubt can be entertained. Of the utility of a 
national inftitution of religion, on broad and liberal grounds, not- 
withftanding the numerous evils which have been experienced to 
arife from narrow and intolerant eftablifhments, we freely declare 
our conviction. Had this writer contented himfelf with the illaf- 
tration of thefe general pofitions, we fhould not have withheld our 
entire approbation of his performance: but we meet with feveral 
pofitions in the courie of thefe thoughts, which appear to us to ree 
quire animadverfion. 

When Mr. Scurlock complains of loofe and indefinite notions of 
liberty, the fpawn of the French revolution, which he fuppofes to 
imply the entire diffolution of fubordination, and to fupercede all 
the authority of law, we apprehend that he is fighting againia 
phantom of his own imagination. When he concludes, from the 
exiftence of weak, difaffected, and defperate men in the world, who 
make Jiberty a cloak for licentioufnefs, that it is the duty of good 
citizens to unite in checking all attempts at innovation, his realon- 
ing is illogical, and would go to the entire prevention of improve- 
ment in every age and country. When, not contented with paffing 
a deferved encomium on the Britifh conftitution, he proceeds to de- 
ny the right of acommunity to change its form of government and 
mode of religion ; and when he fays that thofe who affert this opi- 
nion are ignorant politicians, difaffected citizens, and men of de- 
praved hearts, are not his affertions unfounded, and his cenfures 
iliiberal ? Other paffages in this pamphlet appear to us to be liable 
to chjection ; particularly thofe which difcourage the free diffemi- 
nation of opinions; without which it is evident there can be n0 5 
fcope for the progrefs of knowlege. 


Art. 56. Pofbumous Pieces of the late Rev. John William de le 
Filechere. By the Rev. Melvill Horne, Curate of Madeley. 12m0 
PP-435- 35. 6d. ftitched. Longman. 

The earliett of .thefe letters is dated in the year 1756, from which 
time they are continued to July 1785. Vhe authos, known in this 
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country by the name of Fletcher, was a native of Switzerland, He 
was, no doubt, an upright, pious, benevolent man, not defective in 
ability, nor defticute of learning, however miftaken as fo his religi- 
ous views and prejudices. He was a methodilt, as we conclude, of 
Mr. Weilley’s clafs, though he alfo correfponded with Lady Hun- 
tingdon, He was vicar of Madeley. Several letters are addreffed 
10 the parifhioners, from Nyon, Switzerland, and from other places, 
to which his ftate of health obliged him to refort. It may be judged, 
from thefe fhort hints, what is their ityle and ftrain. ‘To methodif- 
tical perfons, they will affuredly prove acceptable; and to feveral 
others, who are not entirely of that catt; and this is all very well, if 
they do not, under a folicitude for certain opinions and feelings, lead 
them aftray from that truth and righteouine!s, and that charity of 
temper and conduc, which are undoubtedly of the firit and highett 
moment; and which, we are perfuaded, M, de la Flechere, whatever 
might be his myfticifm and enthufiafm, was truly defirous to efta- 
blith and improve. His letters are incidentally accompanied with 


fome remarks and anecdotes of the amuling kind. Hii. 


Art. 67. Odb/fervations on the Rev. James Manning’s Sketch of the 
Life and Writings of the Rev. Micaijah Towgood. 8vo. pp. 88. 
1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. . 

Although the author of thefe obfervations expreffes high refpec& 
for the character of Mr. Towgood, and declares himfelf, in common 
with other friends of virtue, indebted to his biographer for bringin 
fach diftinguifhed merit into more exienfive notice: yet he finds fe- 
veral pofisions in the performance, which appear to him inconfift- 
ent with important truth, and which he thinks ic right to attempt 
to refute. 

Mr. Manning having expreffed his wihh that the minifters of re» 
ligion would drop their difputes at the fhrine of piety, and his difap- 
probation of the precipitate propagation of new opinions, this 
obferver apprehends that thefe paflages are calculated to leave on the 
mind of the reader an unfavourable impreffion with refpe& to the 
propriety of free difcuffion in doétrinal points of religion, and he un- 
dertakes to vindicate this practice. He next examines the grounds 
of an opinion of Mr. Towgood, that Socinianifm obfcures in @ 
great meafure the glories of the gofpel, and enervates the force and 
authority of its precepts; and he endeavours to fhew, that thefe 
depend not on the perfonal nature of Chrift, but on the evidence of 
his having been a teacher fent from God. 

Mr. Towgood, who embraced the Arian doftrine concerning the 
perfon of Chrift, having, as his biographer relates, thought our Sa- 
viour a proper object of worfhip, the Od/erver enters fully into the 
inquiry, whether, on the fuppofition of his inferior and created na- 
ture, it be lawful to pay him religious worship ; and he concludes, 
that fuch worthip is ftrily and properly idolatrous. ‘The notion of 
Mr. Towgood concerning the defign of our Saviour’s death is in 
the next place examined, and the preference is given to the doétrine 
adopted by Socinians, as more fimple and intelligible, and more 
confiftent with rational! conceptions of the perfections and govern- 
meat of God. The duration of future punifhment, the expediency 
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of ordination, the doctrine of the intermediate ftate of the foul, 
with fome other theological quettions, are briefly treated in the re. 
mainder of this pamphlet; the whole of which appears to be writ» 
ten under the influence of a fincere love of truth, and will be pe. 
rufed with pleafure by the friends of free inquiry on religious fub- 
jects, though their fyftem may not happen to coincide with that of 
the author. 


Art. 58. Difcourfes om various Subje&s delivered in the [fland of 
Barbadoes, by the Kev. H. E. Holder, of that place. Vols 3, 4. 
8vo. pp.about 360 ineach. 10s. Boards. Dilly. 1792. 
The two former volumes of thefe difcourfes have already paffed 

under our review*: If we adverted, flightly, to fomething like nar- 

row attachment to human articles and injunctions, we beitowed jot 
commendation on the greater part of the fermons, and with the 
fame juftice we continue thus to regard the volumes now before us, 

The Lord’s Prayer, and feveral ot our Saviour’s parables, form 

a confiderable part of them; to which are added,—public wor- 

fhip, caufelefs anger, felf denial, poverty of {pirit, the Chriftian 

race, truttin God, living peaceably ; ~with other important, ufeful, 
practical fubjects. Hi: 


Art. 59. Reafons why the Peeple called Quakers cannot fo fully unite 
with the Methodifis, in their Miffions to the Negroes in the Weft- 
India Iflands and Africa, as freely to contribute thereto; with 
a few Queries confonant therewith. By Catharine Phillips 8vo. 
gd. Phillips. 1792. 
The principal reafon here affigned, for not uniting with the Method. 

ifts in their miffion to the Negroes, is, that itis inconfiftent with the 

principles of the Quakers to concur in any fcheme, which encou- 

rages the continuance of ufelefs ceremonies in the Chriftian church, , 

and which would provide a maintenance forthe miniflers of religion 

‘by tythes or any other means. This argument is expreffed at large, 
and with much coolnefs and good fenie, in the peculiar phrafeology 

of the fea. E. 


Art. 60. 4 Syllabus of Chriftian Do&rines and Duties, in the Cate- 
chetical Form. By S. Newton. 8vo.. pp.167. 2s. 6d. Boards, 
Dilly. 1791. 

Mr. Newton’s defign in compofing this fyllabus, is * to promote 
inquiry into the connected fenfe of God’s word, and to help his 
readers in forming {criptural ideas of Chriftianity.’? For this pur- 

e, he has arranged various texts of {cripture under different 

eads, in the form of queftion and anf{wer, and. has occafionally 
fubjoined fhort comments and reflections. This fyllabus is divided 
into thirty-two chapters, the fubjects of which are exhibited, at one 
view, in a table of contents, One of thefe chapters is entitled, Fasher, 

Son, and Holy Ghoft, one; another, The eternal eleBion of Some that 

avere loft; another, Believers efedually called and repent unto life; and 

another, The certainty, peace, joy, growth, and perfeverance, attending 
the called. We mention thele titles of chapiers, to thew the com- 
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sion of this fyllabus, which is framed, as far as the nature of 
the plan will admit, on the Calviniftic fyftem; a fyftem which the 
author, no doubt, believes to be truly fcriptural. Afver form- 
ing 1 Tim. iii, 15, 16. Into a gueftion and anfwer, Mr. Newton 
adds, in a note at the bottomof the page, (p.9.) * Dr. Afchew’s 
and ali the Greek MSS. except one or two, have Goo. The ftroke 
in the Theta of the Alexandrian is probably worn out by time and 
ufe, as is the cafe with many other words in that copy, where if 
was undoubtedly written.’ Whether there was a ftroke in the OF 
in tbe Alexandrian MS. originally, fo as to juftify the prefenc 
reading of ©2, itis impoffible to fay: but, on confulting this ma- 
nofeript, we oblerved that the itroke in the Theta appears of a darker 
jnk than the circle round it, and than the other letters. On the 
diiputed paffage, 1 John, v. 9. Mr. Newton, in a note, quotes 
Bengelius’s differtation, but makes no mention of Mr. Porfon’s ad- 
mirable letters to Mr. Travis againft the authenticity of this text. 

We entirely agree with Mr. N. that * the religion of Jefus is 
compofed of faéts. Nothing is left to human genius or difcovery. 
The great queftions are, What has God done? What has God faid? 
The true fcriptural anfwer to thefe queftions fhould compofe our 
body of divinity, though enthufiafts may defpife it, and philofo- 
phers may laugh at it.” While, however, we are defirous of re- 
{pecting all that God has faid, let us be folicitous to feparate interes 
polation from genuine fcripture; and, in framing a fyitem of doc- 
trine, let us not build too much on fufpicious paflages. Critics 
are now generally agreed, we believe, in pronouncing 1 John, v. 9. 
to be {purious *; and, if this be the cafe, we cannot learn from it 
* what God has faid.’ 

Mr. Newton appears to have beftowed much pains on this work ; 
and his Syllabus of Chriftian Duties, in particular, may be of ule 
to minifters, as well as to private Chriftians. 

Under the head of the Lord’s Supper, Mr. N. obferves, that ‘ it is 
nothing more than a religious commemoration of him, and parti- 
cularly of his death and the peculiar purpole for which he died, and 
that nothing more is required for the acceptable participation of this 
rite in any perfon, than is neceffary for the acceptable difcharge of 
any other folema act of religious worthip.’ 

This js a fcriptural ftatement of the matter; and, being altoge- 


ther difencumbered from fuperftition, it is perfectly defenfible. Moo-y. 


Art. 61. Elementa Chriftiana. The Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Charch of England proved to be agreeable to the word of God, 
in their literal and grammatical Senfe, in a new, familiar, cate- 
chetical Form, to which is added a brief Exhortation, by way of 
Improvement. By the Rev. Thomas Hervey. 1zmo. pp. 260. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Richardfon. 1791. 

Mr. H. is doubslefs an:honeft-hearted man! a divine of the good 
old amp! and, we may add, rara avis in terrd, one whois able ex 


* See the “* Free and candid Difquifitions relating to the Church 


of England ;” or our account of that excellent work, Rev, vol. i. 
47495 p. 200. 


Rev, Jan, 1793. T . aninio 
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anime to confent to whatever fubfcription human authority ovay ré& 
quire. We refpe& Mr. Hervey, as well-difpofed to do good; we 
unite alfo with him in venerating fuch names as Hooper, Ridley, 
Latimer, &c. faithful worthy men! who would not, whatever the 
temptation might be, violate their confciences by a fubmiffion to 
the arbitrary impofitions of bigotry and policy!—Yet, at the fame 
time that we honour their memory, far be it from us to conclude, 
however popular the argument, that their tenets were in all refpects 
true, or that theic fuccefiors were od/iged to embrace the fame.— 
Such kind of reafoniog will prove nothing, or, it may be, too 
much.—It is probable that. thofe noble confeffors, who loved 
the truth, might, on farther refearch, have altered their fentiments ; 
as others, in the fame line of worth, fince their time, have done. 
Candoor, liberality, and Jove of truth, are near aflociates. 

The reader wil), no doubt, fiad feveral ufeful inftru€tions, mingled 
with Calvinifm and other kinds of orthodoxy, in this volume. The 
author feems to have been particularly excited to the publication, 
as a teftimony of gratitude for the benevolent fubfcriptions which 
have been encouraged in fome northern parts of the kingdom, for 





the relief of the neceflitous clergy and their families. Hh. 


Art. 62. Parental Duties illuftrated from the Word of God, and ens 
forced by a partieular Account of the falutary Influence therein 
afcribed to the proper Government of Children ; in three Sermons, 
preached t> a Church of Chrift in Richmond Court, Edinburgh, 
8vo. pp. 71. .18.6d. Johnfion. 1792. 

- ‘This is one of thofe ufeful publications, which, at the fame time 

that they afford little room for critical examination, are entitled toa 

confiderable portion of general praife. The difcourfes are practical, 
and may ferve to farnifh parents with good rules with refpec to the 
two leading branches of education,—inftruction, .and difcipline. 

‘The precepiive part of the plan is formed on what is called the Or- 

thodox fyftem of religion. 


Art. 63. Sermons for Sunday Schools, by a Layman. 12mo. - 18. 
Bound. Walter. 1792. 

This colleétion of fhort difcourfes was originally formed for the 
fervice of a particular parifh, and they are now offered to more general 
ufe. The author apologizes, by expreffing his hope that he does not 
intrude on the clerical office, as he would by no means divert the 
attention of his young audience from the Setter inftructions to be 
received from the pulpit. Thefe leétures are plain, fenfible, affec- 
tiomate, and wetl-fitted for the defigned purpofe. They run into 
no extremes, but rather guard againft them ; the fubjedts are highly 
proper ; the texts of {cripture are pertinent; the language, obferva- 
tions, and addrefies, are fuited to the capacities, and adapted to 
intereft the attention, of children. We obferve that the laft of thele 
addrefles is immediately intended for Chriftmas-day. The writer 
feems to queftion, whether the obfervance of that feftival does not 
produce more harm than good. Sociability and feftivity, onder 
reafonable reftraint, accord very well with that gloomy part of the 
year, but notas an actof areligtouskind, The fubje& coer 
rate 


E. 
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ual importance at one feafon as another. ‘ Better, I am 

- Mit ? here faid,) far better it would be, that there were no 
holidays at all, than that they fhould be kept in fuch a manner es 
they are. Better to forget the birth of Chrift altogether, than to 
nd to remember it, and at the fame time to a@ in direct oppoli- 
tion to the end and defign of ic.’ We might-here add alfo, that the 
obfervation of thefe days is likely to promote, and does promote, that 


fuperftition, which it is one great purpofe of Chriftianity to deftroy.. JY | 


64. Free Remarks; occafiened by the Letters of Fobn Difney, 
“—o F.S.A. to Vicefimus Knox, D.D. By Henry Barry Pea- 
cock. 8vo. pp.48. 18. 6d. Pridden. 1792. 
Dr. Difney is here cenfured, with more acrimony than argument, 
for his ftrictures on Dr. Knox’s advertifement prefixed to his fer- 
mons*, We find nothing, either im the reafoning or the fpirit of 


this pamphlet, which is entitled to particular attention. E. 


Art. 65. Hints.and Helps to the Clergy of every Denominatien. De- 
figned to promote the Credit, the Comfort, and the Ulefulnefs of 
their Lives. 1zmo. 18. Dilly. 1792. | 
We perceive in thefe hints much good meaning: but fomething 

farther than good meaning is neceflary to qualify a man to become 


a teacher of teachers. E. 


Art. 66. An Attempt to refute @ Sermon by H. D. Inglis, on the God- 
head of Jefus Chrift, and to reftore the long-loit Truth of the 
firt Commandment; by T. Fythe Palmer, Member of the Uni- 
tarian Congregation at Dundee. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1792. 
Mr. Palmer is a zealous advocate for the Unitarian doctrine con- 

cerning the perfon of Chrift. With fome bluntnefs, and even rude- 

nefs, of language, he unites confiderable ftrength of reafoning, and 
ingenuity of criticifm. He makes, too, fome attempts at railiery. 

To expofe the weaknefs of the ufe frequently made of paflages in 

the Old Teftament in fupport of the divinity of Chrift, he intro- 

duces a fermon, by an apoltate Jew, to prove the godhead of Mofes, 

Having never feen reafon to admit the doétrine, that ridicule is a 

proper telt of truth, we acknowlege that the perofal of this part of 

the pamphlet has afforded us little fatisfa&tion.— Mr. Inglis’s fer- 
mon was very briefly mentioned in our 8th vol. New Series. 


P. 582,, E. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 67. The Danger of too great an Indulgence of Speculative Opi- 
nions: preached at the Vifitation held by the Archdeacon of Wia- 
chelter, at Bafingftoke, on the Seventh Day of June 1792. By 
the Rev. Charles Powlett, jun. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Royal 
Highnefs the Prince of Wales, and Reétor of Windlade, Hants. 
40. 18, Bell, Oxford-{treet. 
fo which of the daré ages are we returned, that we hear in 

every quarter, the cry of the danger of {peculative opinions ? and 

this cry refounded too through our churches by the minifters of. thar 
great reformer, who came to turn men from darknefs unto light? 


¥ 





* See Review for Sept. laft, p. 113. 
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After all that free inquiry has done for the world, from the time of 
the reformation to the prefent day, and after all the bleffings thag 
{cience, in the perfons of her favoured fons, ber Bacons, her Newtons, 
and her Lockes, has beftowed on mankind, are we ftill to be: told 
that to indalge in fpeculative opinions, is impious, ab/urd, and daze 

erous ? For the honour-of human nature, and for the prefervation 
of its.deareft interefts, we trufl that philofophy, at prefent fo on. 

ratefully affronted by a country which fhe has eminently diftin.: 

uithed by her favour, will ere long raife her dejected head, and 
sae into eternal oblivion the deftructive doctrine of this fermon, 
—a doctrine fit only forthe gloomy cell of monaftic ignorance,— 
that {peculation is dangerous. ®. 


Art. 68. Preached at the Vifitation of the Rev. the Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, in the Parifh Church of All Saints, in the Town of 
Hantingdon, May 1, 1792, by Charles Favell, M. A. Re&or of 
Brington, with Bythorne and Old-Wefton, Chaplain to the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bihop of Hereford, and late Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 

The texte of this difcourfe direAly contradiés the doétrine of the 
receding Sermon. ‘* My people are deftroyed for lack of knowledge; 

Deaufe thou haft rejefed knowledge, I alfo willreje& thee, that thou 
fralt be no priest to me;” and with pleafure we add, that the fermon 
is in anifon with the text. The author frenuovfly maintains the 
neceflity of knowlege, both for the priefihood and the laity. The 
ages of barbarifm and ignorance were, he fays, the ages of credulity, 
bigotry, intolerance, and perfecution ; and he gives it as his decided 
opinion, that religion will always fuffer by the decay of fcience: 


‘ The hiftory of our own Country too clearly demonftrates the 
truth of this propofition, in the defcription of thofe dreary. and 
miferable times, which preceded the reformation. ‘‘ The cathedral 
clergy,” fays the biftorian, ‘* throughout the kingdom, gave them. 
felves up wholly to idlenefs and pleafure: they decried learning, 
affirming that learning would bring in herefy, and all mannér of 
mifchiet. The rural and parochial clergy were univerfally ignorant, 
and flothful ; idle, and fuperftiticus. ” : 

‘ The preachers, at that period, told their hearers, that * a new 
language had been difcovered called Greek, of which they fhould 
beware ; and that, in this language, a book had come forth called 
the New Teftament, which was fal! of thorns and briars.’’ 

* Indeed, the ignorance of the Ecclefiatties of thofe days, is too 
motorious to require any particular proof. 

‘ Exclufive of that happy influence, which learning diffufes over 
larger focieties, by contributing to the advance nent of true religion, 
how valuable are the benefits derived from it to every individual ! 
As the celebrated Hero of the Poet, amidf the difficulties with 
which he ftruggled enveloped in thickeft darknefs, prayed only for 
a reftoration of light ; fo nothing can be more unplealing to an in- 
genuous mind, than to be involved in the gloom of ignorance, and 
bewildered in the labyrinths of error. How dreadful is it to the 
midnight traveller to wander forlorn on the heath, not one glim- 


mering ftar to conduct, not one favourable dawn of light to betriend 
him; 
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him! Without that knowledge which is the fweet folace of life, 
what a blank is there in the mind of man; what vacuity of thougat, 


what ofeitancy, and fypioe foth ) ‘ | 
At the fame time that Mr. Favell maintains the uttlity of a na- 
tional eftablifhment of religion, he affirms it to be the duty of the 
church not to bend her doctrines to facilitate the incroachments of 
tyranny, the ravages of ambition, or the wily machinations of an 
jniquixous policy ; and while he complains of the leverity with 
which the enemies of eftablifhments have cenfured the clergy of the 
church of England, he {peaks of it as a circumitance which does 
credit to their body, that the effervefcence of bigotry has iab- 
fided, and that moderation and liberality of fentiment have fuc- 
ceeded to intolerance and party zeal. In conclufion, he thus ex- 
refles his {entiments of candour and univerfal catholicifm ; 


‘ Far be it from us to foment the fpirit of difcord, that has often 
preyed, with too much fucceis, on the vitals of Chrittianity jor 
add to the many unhappy divifions, that have prevailed even 
among the reformed. Where little refpect is paid to the great 
commandment of fraternal love, we have no good reafon to hope, 
that the love of God fhould continue its perfect work. If any un- 
becoming fallies of jealoufy, or of difappointed petulance’; any in~ 
difcriminate, or unmerited cenfures ; any harfh, unpalatable, uncan- 
did, intemperate attack on the body of the Englifh prietthood fhalt 
have iflued from the tongues, or from the pens of our diffenting 
brethren; let us not forget, that they are our brethren: rather let 
the afperity of invettive, whether direéted to our fuppol:d deticien- 
cies in erudition, or in piety, itimulate us to greater circum{pection 
in our deportment ; and to avoid, as much asis potiible, the very ap- 
pearance of negligence, or of inability in the difcharge of our afinil- 


terial functions.’ E.: 


Art. 69. Preached in the Cathedral Church cf Bangor, Septéem- 
ber 25th 1791, at a General Ordination, held by John Lord 
Bithop of Bangor. By Peter Williams, A. M. Head Matter of 
Bangor School. gto. 1s. Rivingtons. 

We have read his difcourfe with pieafure ; it is fenfible and ufe- 
ful ; it difcovers the man of ability, and alfo, we conceive, the lover 
of truth, piety, and every branch of Chriftian virtue.—We are un- 
williog to make any drawback from this commendation.— We think 
little of the phrafe, * acroati¢ writings of the heathen philotupher,’ 
which, to fome readers, may have a found of pédantry—bui we ob- 
ferve occafional infinuations, together with a plea for my/fery and pre- 
icribed articles of faith, that appear not wholly congrucus wica the 
liberality and freedom of inquiry which are recommended in other 
parts of the fermon. It is well known, chat teveral perfons, emi- 
nent in.the ftudy of the fcriptures, and well verfed alio in other 
branches of fcience, have ditiered widely from the dog matical af- 
fertions of human authority. 

We are pleafed to remark, that in a quotation from 1 Cor. xiii. 8 
Mr. WwW. explains the principal word there uled, by faying,—* dus 
charity, or the pra@ice of that which is good and holy.’—meaning, 
We Conclude, that Chrittian principle of piety, beneyoience, and 
general 
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eneral virtue, which is the true bafis of all right and ufefyt 


haviour. "a 


Art. 70. Chriftian Politics; or, The Origin of Power, and the Grounds 
of Subordination. Preached at All Saints, Northampton, Sept. 28, 
1792. By William Aguteer, M.A. 8vo. 6¢. Rivingtons. 
Mr. Agutter zealoufly echoes the general cry againft republican 

principles;—which, if ever they gained ground among us, to any 

confiderable degree, fince Cromwell’s time, feem now (happily for 


the peace of this country,) to have entirely loft it. Hi. 


Art. 71. The Charaéer of Chrift, as a Witue/s to the Truth, 
Preached at Crediton, September 6th, 1792, to a Society of Uni- 
¢arian Chriftians eftablifhed in the Weft of ee nage By Jofhua 
Toulmin, M. A. 8vo. pp. 29. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 

The defign of this fociety is, to meet regularly at different places, 
For she promotion of Chrifian knowlege, and the pra&ice of virtue, by 
difributing books. ‘This is the firft termon preached on the occafion. 

hat it is a very good one, we believe, wu/? be allowed, whatever 
may be thought as to Unitarian principles. its chief fubje& is, that, 
to feek the truth, and to bear witnefs to it, is the duty of Chriftians, 

This topic receives a collateral fupport from two quotations perti- 

nently introduced in the notes, from the writings of Bifhop Lowth 

and Bifhop Newton; quotations which fairly imply what the 
preacher recommends. An account of the fociety, and of its rales, 


gs added. Ki. 


Art. 72. The Tribute of Affedtion to the Memory of the late Dr. Evans: 
Addreffed to the Brittol Education Society, at their Annual 
Meeting in Broadmead, Auguft the 22d, 1792. By T, Dunf- 
combe. To which is added, Dr. Evans’s Advice to the Students, 
Written and addreffed to them in the Year 1770. 8yvo.. Is. 
Otridge, &c. 

Dr. Evans, the fubje& of this eulogy, was a diflenting minifter of 
che Baptift perfuafion. He appears, both from his writings, and 
from his labours as a preacher, and as a tutor to young men intend- 
ed for thé Chriftian minifiry, to have been a man of exemplary 

iety, and to have been very zealous and adtive in promoting the 
interefts of religion, ‘The difcourfe, which is rather a familiar ad- 
drefs than a fladied fermon, is chiefly valuable as a tribute of re- 
fpe& and afbeftion to the memory of a good man. ‘The annexed 
advice to Rudents confifts of brief hints, prudential, moral, and 
devotional. | 


Art. 73. The progrefive Improvement of Civil Liberty. Preached ia 
the Unitarian Chapel in Effex Street, London, November 4, 
1792, being the Anniverfary of the Revolution of 1088. By 
ohn Difney, D.D. F.S.A, 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 

uch important matter, on the fubjeét of civil liberty, is in this 
excelfent difeourfe condenfed into a {mall compals, and expreffed with 
great clearnefs and energy. After fome general obfervations, deduced 
from the text, (Job, v. 12.) on the folly of political craft, and on 
the manner in which the Almighty, in the ordinary courle of his 
providence, difappoints the devices of the crafty, the preacher pus- 


ceeds 
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creds to remark, that great national events are produced by a feries 
of caules, which have been accumulating through ages ; and parti- 
cularly that this affertion is true with refpect to the eftablifhments of 
liberty, or tyranny, in each nation refpectively. 

Dr. Difney obferves, that the only way to render our excellent 
conftitation fully productive of the happinefs which it is capable of 
affording, is to corre&t the defeéts that experience has difcovered, 
and the abufes which the hand of time has engrafted on the Jabours 
of our forefathers. This being accomplifhed, ‘ permanent peace 
and profperity, and affured liberty, would be the portion of our 
children, and our children’s children, and the hi heft earthly ho- 
nours would irradiate the brow of him who fheuld be dignified with 


the executive government.” E. 


Art. 74. Chriftian Arguments for Social and Public Worfbip: preach- 
ed before an Annual Aflembly of Proteftant Diffenting Minifters 
at the Chapel in Lewin’s Mead, Briftol, April 13, 1792, and 
publithed at the Requeft of the Minifters and Gentlemen who 
heard it) By John Simpfon. Svo. pp. 55. 6d. Johnfon. 
This fermon comprizes, within a fmall compafs, much folid ar- 

gument and found criticifm in defence of public worfhip, and is 

written with perfpicuity and elegance. Befide the confiderations 
which Mr. S. urges in common with the reft of the advocates who 
have pleaded in this caufe, he offers one which, if we remember 
rightly, has not been before maintained: it is, that public worfhip 
may be confidered as enjoined by Jefus Chrift, though no expre/s 
precept on this fubjedt is to be found in his difcourfes; fince’the 

Chriftian law, in the general principles of piety and virtue which it 

incaleates, requires us to regard, as a Chriftian duty, whatever 

approves itfelf, to reafon and a well-informed confcience, as in itfelf 
of moral obligation, or as a proper and neceflary mode of improving 
in goodnefs. The public have been formerly indebted to Mr. 

Simpfon for a fenfible and judicious effay, to fhew that Chriftianity 

is beft conveyed in the hiftoric form, publifhed in 1782, and reviewed 


inour 68th vol. p. 428. EK 





“—— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,* A letter, which we have received from Dr. Gregory of 
Edinburgh, charges us with an extraordinary overfight in our ac- 
count (Dec. 1792) of his Philojophical and Literary Effays. He fup- 
pofes that, not perceiving the natuse of his argument againft the 
dodtrine of neceflity, we have given an abftract (4 perfeatly fair one, 
he acknowleges,) only of the firtt part, or Jorn of his Dilemma; and 
that, from this defective ftatement, we haftily concluded that his rea- 
foning was not demonftrative.—Had fuch a miftake efcaped us, we 
hou] have been very ready to acknowlege it: but, on re-confider- 
ing the article, we cannot diféover any ground for the diffatisfaétion 
which Dr, G. expreffes. We did not, it is true, ftate both parts of 
the Dilemma at length, becaule we thought that one {pecimen of the 
writer's me:hod of reafoning was fufficieat: but we took care to ac- 
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quaint our'readets, in general terms, with the drift of the fecond. 

rt. Ours words are: * He next examines the opinion which fap. 

es ** chat the flrongeft motive alone is conjoined with its proper 
action, and that ai! the weaker and oppofing motives are feparated 
from theire;”? and he draws from it inferences that are abfard and 
impofible.” The illuftrations of this horn of the Dilemma being, 
fimilar :o thofe of the former, we excufed ourfelves the trouble of 
detailing them: but we did not, as Dr. G. foppofes, ground our 
semarks on a partial view of his argument. The fuggeftions toward 
a reply to his reafcning, which we ventured to offer, (and which, 
too, we offered merely as hints that might deferve farther confidera- 
tien,) proceeded ow the idea, that the dc€trine of neceflity does not 
jmplv that per/ed analogy between phyfical caufes and eff@@s, avd 
motive and adion, which Dr. Gregory’s realoning fuppofes, but ad- 
mits of the exiltence of that /e/f governing power, in which Dr. G.; 
in the evanciation of bis propofition, appears to place the effence'of 
freedom. We mean, however, rather to vindicate ourfeives trom a 
charge of unfair reprefentation, than to profecote the argument: we 
have not leifure to engage in a controverfy on the difficult, and, in 
our opinion, fill undecided, queftion of philofophical neceflity. E 

ttt In reply toa letter, with which we have been favoured by 
Mr. G. Wilkinfon of Sunderland, we wifh to obferve, that che re. 
maik, to which he alludes *, was not intended by us to convey any 
dire& cenfure on his paper,—but was offered as a general truth, 
which we withed to inculcate. , 0, 








Tt¢#f We have not yet been able to procure a copy of the work 
about which T.O. writes to us. With regard to fome plan 
in a former volume of our Review, which this correfpondent men- 
tions, we can give bim noinformation, as he has not cited the par- 
ticular volume, and we do not recolleé it. 





t*t Amicus, who dates from Cambridge, has fent us two letters 
inquiring when our remarks on Mr. Twining’s Tranflation of Arif- 
sotie are likely to be continued. It would be a great pleafure to us, 
if we could give a definitive anfwer to this queftion: but the 
gentleman, who more immediately undertook the confideration of 
that work, has been feduced from our corps by numerous and im- 
portant avocations, and he has not yet rejoined us. We hopg 
however, that he will foon be able to return to our ftandard, 





§]§ We have received avery Jong letter from A. Z, dated from 
Blackheath, relative to fome controverfial points in theology. This 
correfpondent mult excufe us from taking that notice of his letter 
which it may probably merit, as we have frequently declared out 
want of leifure to attend to fimilar communications, and as the prefent 
times allow us ftill fewer {pare hours than we ofually can command, 
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* See Review for Nov. p. 249. 1. 17-19. 
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